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anticipates a large demand for feeding lambs 


this fall. 
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Feed conditions in Colorado and the 





Platte Valley of Nebraska are excellent. In 


SHS 
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addition, many eastern orders are filled at 


DENVER. 


Twenty-Five Percent of all Lambs on 
feed in the U.S.A. on January Ist each year Hu 


are in the Colorado area. 





When Marketing at DENVER you 
receive the benefit of BOTH a large FAT 
and FEEDER OUTLET. 
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NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 


Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 








The Ogden Livestock Market--- 


As an instrumentality in the sale or purchase of sheep OGDEN is of great 
importance to all growers. Here are available the facilities, experienced sheep 


salesmen, and buyers necessary to provide a good market for those in 


interests represented here are ready to pay standard market prices for 
kinds they want, and bid competitively for their requirements. 


THE OGDEN MARKET RECEIVED OVER 425,000 SHEEP 
IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST TO LEAD ALL OTHER 
MARKETS. IN ADDITION TO THE HEAVY TRADE IN FAT 
SHEEP, OGDEN REPRESENTS ONE OF THE MAJOR 
FEEDER LAMB MARKETS OF THE NATION. 


OGDEN 


business of producing sheep and lambs for consumption. Feeder and packer 
the | 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


Said 
EAR ‘TAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 

67 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 

Send For Free Sam 























ALWUZON cane 


DeLuxe 











240-242 East 2nd South OTTO O. OBLAD 











A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 








'=,% jtea'y For Proper Identification and a 
TAGS and CLINCHERS peng: Bed 
Guaranteed sien Springs 
Write for Free Samples Slats & “ peer 
and Prices Covers 
Tattoo Markers and Stockman Supplies 
Intermountain Stamp Works LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD CAMPS 


. 132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah Cen ale to pool point on railroad 
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Kansas City- 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


“The change of ownership privilege” has Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
4 brought new and broader demand, from all benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
i : “ best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
“i sections and from some sections not served of every western producer to market in Kan- 
wn by other markets. sas City. 





Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 


Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 
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From a Satisfied Customer 
Kim, Colo. 

Humane Fur Getter 8-1-1938 

Las Animas, Colo. 

Dear Sir: 


You asked what success we had this 
summer with fighting coyotes with your 
Fur Getter. 

We sent for Potter and son at Pritchett, 
Colo., and in a week's time we got rid of 
coyote trouble, at least for a while, by 
using Humane Fur Getters. 

If these machines are properly handled 
and enough of them used, the sheepman 
can get rid of his coyotes when they bother. 





You may refer any of your customers 
to me. 





I notice we get the crippled 3-legged 
coyote, also the old toothless coyote, as 
often as we catch the younger ones. 


Lee Bailey 


m2 neg THE HUMANE FUR GETTER 
All that is needed for bait is p rabbit fur or 


prairie dog hide wrapped around thesbait holder and ‘ 
4 shell. After the hide is in place, s prepared bait may A device for killing fur-bearing animals by ejecting a chemical into the | 





First Visit on a 70 Set Line = 








be put on, or it may be dipped in tallow, lard, old 


b: , shrimp mashed up and rubbed on, or i H 
anything the trappee has been puecessfully using 22 Pe mouth when animal attempts to get the bait. When the chemical gets on 
bait. the membrane of the throat nerves leading from the membrane to the heart 


paralyze it, causing the animal to die near the set. 


The chemical is harmless outside the mouth, but burns the eyes like red 
pepper if it gets in them. It has never endangered any livestock in any way, 
but will kill dogs and cats if placed where they will find it. 


Simple Construction but Durable. Warranted 


Not to Get Out of Order. 





D. L. FIX OF 509 P STREET, ROCK SPRINGS, WYOMING, HAS 
WRITTEN US AS FOLLOWS: 


“I just returned from a trip in which careful tests were made of ‘this-new invention for pain- 
less taking of coyotes and other fur-bearing animals. The results were even better than I optimisti- 
cally hoped for. 


“Making the test during warm weather, I placed ‘twelve of thea HUMANE FUR GETTERS at 
intervals of about a mile apart. An equal number of steel traps were/placed from 40 to 75 feet 
from the HUMANE FUR GETTERS and decayed meat placed half way ,between the settings, 
giving the animals approaching option as to which bait they preferred. 


“On returning over the trap line the next morning, August 25, 1937, on my way to a camp 
site where I intended to camp, I found four coyotes lying near the HUMANE FUR GETTER. Two 
of these were old coyotes, their teeth worn to snags, one of them was an old peg-leg from a - 
former encounter with a _ steel trap. The other two were pups and showed full speed } 
ahead for only five or six jumps before they fell. ONLY ONE ‘COYOTE PUP WAS FOUND IN 
THE STEEL TRAPS. 


— — Qe ogee om Oe 





“ HUMANE FUR GETTERS are the only answer to trappers’ and stockmen’s prayers. Also 4 
they are especially adapted for a winter catch as they will not freeze IF PROPERLY SET.” ry 











Detailed instructions will be sent with each Fur Getter. 


Jee 


Prices are as follows: $1.50 each in lots up to 25; $1.25 each for 25; 
$1.00 each in lots of 50 or more. 


Chemical shells, 5 cents each; $2.50 for box of 50. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HUMANE FUR GETTER 


LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO 
In ordering, please give nearest express office, as all orders must be sent by express. 
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Getter—Baited—Actual Size 


Humane Fur 
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Porter Saddles Are The 
Best in the West. . . 


“ee We 
Pay 
the 

Postage 
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Your Free Copy of 
Our No. 29 Catalog 
Is Ready For 

.. Write Us. 


N. PORTER 


SADDLE & HARNESS CO. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


You 



























WORM CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene C. T.) 
WHEN YOU GIVE NEMA CAPSULES 
TO SHEEP YOU CAN DESTROY NINE 


SPECIES OF WORMS 


THAT INFEST SHEEP. 

THE LOW COST OF NEMA 

WORM CAPSULES IS 

REPAID MANY TIMES IN 

WEIGHT AND CONDITION 

OF THE ANIMALS 

Remove costly Stomach Worms, Large 
Roundworms, Hookworms in Sheep, 
Hogs, Dogs, Foxes and Poultry. Safe— 
Easy to Give—Effective—Low Cost. 


F 8 E E A WORMING GUIDE CARD 
TO HANG IN THE BARN 
Write for card No. 653 and booklet No. 


650 that tell the right way to worm live- 
stock. 








Write to Desk N-13-1, Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 











WAGON COVERS 
HORSE BLANKETS 


Anything in Canvas 
Write for Catalog 
SMITH & ADAMS CO. 
225 Edison St. Salt Lake City, Utah 











Marketing, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Washington - 
Nevada 


Oregon - Idaho 


California - 








For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
On Your Program 
Write: National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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One Dippi 
kills all 


TICKS 


COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and exclusive 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 


Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 

Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $20.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.25 at your dealer. For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 

Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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STORM TIGHT 
HOME COMFORT CAMP 
FOR TRAILER, TRUCK OR WAGON 
High front corners clear brush and rocks . 
Wire fly screens in both ends. 





Shipped knocked 


down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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HIS short editorial on our national government’s activi- 

ties for agriculture since 1929 is calculated to aid in 
development of opinion as to what will or should be the 
nation’s future agricultural policy. 

Not that any one individual, interest, or organization 
can expect to make proposals acceptable to our legislators or 
to all the branches of agriculture with their widely varying 
needs and conditions. And even the most pronounced of 
the laissez faire group must now recognize that there is no 
probability that any political party or administration of 
the future will ever go back to the uncontrolled and un- 
directed production and marketing that prevailed in the 
United States from earliest times up to 1929. 

Up to the period immediately following the World War, 
other countries took our surplus production of cotton, wheat, 
and corn and hogs. Then in the light of war disclosures of 
dependence of military strength upon a nation’s economic 
self-sufficiency, there came the world movement to diminish 
imports and promote home production of former imports 


' or to develop substitutes for them. The consequent throw- 


ing back upon the overloaded American market of quan- 


) tities of exported cotton, wheat and lard brought in the Mc- 


Nary-Haugen proposals for government handling and sub- 
sidy of export surpluses of principal farm crops. 
Things have been moving so rapidly that some history 


must be reviewed if we are to be clear as to the real objec- 


tives and in measuring results of various plans employed. 


The Four Agricultural Acts 


The first legislation that resulted was the Farm Board 
Act of 1929. The primary objective of that law was to 


| give government aid and direction to cooperative marketing 
| enterprises that would relieve and benefit the farmer by 
| securing for him a larger part of the consumer’s dollar. For 


political purposes, and as a concession to those demanding 
aid for export trade, stabilization corporations also were 
provided for. Through these corporations the government 
furnished money to make marketing advances on large 
surpluses of wheat and cotton which producers had placed 
in the hands of cooperatives. 

The degree to which the Farm Board plan failed was 
due to inability to market export surpluses at prices above 
the advances made upon them. Plainly, the export situation 
was not fully appreciated or provided for by those back of 
the Farm Board plan. They had counted upon the return 
of a profitable export outlet, which still is absent and seems 
unlikely again to appear, at least in its earlier extent. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 replaced the 
Farm Board with the Agricultural Adjustment. Administra- 
tion. The new setup started in to reduce production of 
surplus crops. Bonuses were paid to cotton, wheat and hog 


THE REGULATION 


Of Aquculture 


raisers who cut down their production as required. The 
bonuses were paid from funds derived from taxes collected 
from processors. To what extent the processors passed the 
tax on to distributors and consumers is still being argued. 

In 1936 the Soil Conservation Act was substituted 
quickly after the Supreme Court decision stopped the collec- 
tion of processing taxes. Under the new program farmers 
are paid for following better soil and cropping practices. The 
approved practices are designed to reduce production of sur- 
pluses and to improve soil fertility. The cost of the program, 
half a billion dollars annually, is paid from the United 
States Treasury, other outlays of the present program for 
agriculture bringing the annual bill to three quarters of a 
billion dollars, all coming from public funds. 

The Farm Act of 1938 maintains the soil conservation 
program and adds some things that are the logical necessity 
of the previous arrangements. In the case of crops named 
in the latest act, and when voted by a majority of producers 
in the principal area for each such crop, a form of. compul- 
sory production control comes into effect. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, upon finding the production of any of the 
specified crops to be above requirements as prescribed by 
him and with the producers’ approving vote, establishes a 
production quota for each farm. If the farmer produces, 
for market or for feeding to livestock, more than his quota, 
a fine is placed upon the excess production. The amount 
of the fine is such as to ensure compliance with quotas even 
by those not cooperating in the plan and entitled to the 
regular benefit payments. 

The Farm Act also contains a great deal of language 
which it is claimed would remove the constitutional objec- 
tions to processing taxes as found by the Supreme Court. 
It also prescribes bases for government loans upon any 
agricultural commodity through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and upon approval of the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The amount of such loan is great- 
ly reduced for producers not cooperating in the government 
program of control when there is a plan in operation for 
their particular crop. 


Results to Date 


What has been accomplished? Take cotton first. The 
acreage has been reduced by one third. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has loans out on seven million bales of 
cotton and still is hoping for the market to go up enough 
to permit repayments by farmers. The export market has 
largely been taken by new cotton-growing areas that are 
able and willing to sell at prices lower than those the United 
States government maintains for its growers. The politics 
of the thing will not be referred to, as in the long run a 
plan or policy must be sound and feasible if the public is 
to permit its continuation. 








Soil Conditions. It must be recognized that since 1936 
great benefit has been worked in the soils of many areas 
formerly devoted too largely to a one-crop system and also 
to a large area of range grazing lands. This under the soil 
conservation program. Whether this could have been done 
without payments of government money, or should have 


been done that way, it is useless to argue. Admittedly, 
many farmers and rangemen did things necessary to secure 
the payments because the money was to be had, even 
though they questioned the principle and soundness of the 
method. 


Take wheut. The Secretary of Agriculture has just 
agreed to use funds of the Federal Surplus Commodity 
Corporation to purchase 100 milion bushels of surplus 
wheat from the 1938 crop and thereby support prices. The 
law permits him to export such purchased crops and to 
charge the loss to government funds,—which is an export 
subsidy. It is uncertain how long the State Department and 
foreign countries will refrain from objecting to the policy of 
subsidizing exports. Our own government has objected to 
admitting commodities subsidized by exporting nations. 


Corn. Since 1933 the agricultural plan has aimed to 
control hog production through the corn crop, although hog 
quotas were issued to cooperators while the processing taxes 
were in effect. Corn production now is under control to a 
large extent for farmers participating in the soil conserva- 
tion program. Nevertheless, the 1938 corn crop is officially 
estimated as one of the largest ever produced. Under the 
formula for limiting production as prescribed by the new 
Farm Act, it was generally considered inevitable that the 
Secretary of Agriculture must call for a vote in the twelve 
main corn states upon a plan of a material reduction in the 
1939 corn acreage. 

Now comes what appears to be an important test of 
current methods of promoting agriculture by limiting produc- 
tion. Non-cooperating corn farmers in central states, incens- 
ed by imminence of serious fines for producing above 
quotas not requested or accepted by them started organiza- 
tion of their numbers for active opposition. They seemed 
to be making headway, all of which was of course most 
undesirable in an election year when popular endorsement 
of administration policies and activities was needed. To 
the great surprise of corn statisticians, Secretary Wallace’s 
staff produced a set of figures exempting him from the 
necessity of proceeding under the Farm Act of 1938 to take 
a vote on further reduction of corn acreage. An adverse 
vote by corn producers would have been disastrous politi- 
cally. 

And so, the country now has reached the point at 
which the political value of some of its control methods is 
at least in doubt. 

No one can say now whether the drawing of almost 
a billion dollars a year from the general treasury for paying 
out to farmers will indefinitely be tolerated by the voting 
public. Much will depend upon the budget situation and 
the increases of taxation found necessary to support the 
agricultural plan and the various forms of relief and benefit 


payments. 
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It seems to have been the idea of the officials for some 
time that processing taxes could and should be collected on 
agricultural commodities to meet the cost of the plans. By 
of late, the political angle of this matter seems to have gone 
sour and Washington writers say that the in-position oj 
processing taxes is not likely again to be raised. 


What Next? 

So where are we at? The best that can yet be said js 
that we are on our way. A great many things have been 
done since 1929 and at great expense. Most of it has beep 
a result of great study and sincere and courageous inten. 
tions. Whether or not the country will permit continuation 
of the present scope and plan of aid to agriculture is today 
more seriously in doubt than ever before. When producers 
of some of the crops under the plan are in doubt, some 
important readjustments are likely to be made. It js 
known that important alterations in the Farm Act of 1938 
will be presented by the administration next January to the 
76th Congress. Plainly, the nature of the changes that wil 
be asked cannot be decided or announced until after the 
November elections. 

Should that result bring discouragement to the leaders 
in controlled agricultural production, there is partial escape 
back to a less direct and radical plan to which considera- 
tion has been refused during the hectic days of the more 
direct and regimentative scheme. That is, to concentrate 
on new uses for acres forced out of production of former 
exported crops; to direct them into production of sugar 
and other agricultural imports, even perhaps with some 
temporary subsidies to ease the transition. But of course 
that would be going toward the idea of national economic 
self-sufficiency which has been anathema to many good 
men of this administration. But some politicians are also 
statesmen, and have caliber to permit them to acknow- 
ledge error or to about face when an earlier policy fails to 
produce the desired result or to hold the support of the 
voters. 

We have had nine years of bold and unusual experimenta- 
tion. No one can yet say how many of the attempted 
methods will be continued. In the last analysis that answer 
must be given by the voting public. A partial, but nol 
decisive answer will be given in November. Perhaps the 
full reply will be made in 1940. 

The situation has been a long time in developing. Until 
1929 the country was allowed to drift in spite of a loud 
call for a real agricultural policy. A practical and sale 
policy will yet be developed. Perhaps from 1929 to 1940 
is too short a time for the full working out of a problem 
so important and difficult. 

So far as the sheep industry is concerned, today’ 
guess is that control of wool and lamb production will not 
be directly attempted, or processing or other forms of taxes 
imposed. A better guess can be made next January. Under 
government subsidy land owners of farming states are being 
steered into the production of sheep and cattle, as the) 
should have done before on their own account. Just now 
the demand for western ewes is some help to the range mel, 
but they must also face the problem of the effect upo 
markets of larger supplies. F. R. M. 
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Action Jaken by 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


ISCUSSION and decision on activ- 

ities of the National Wool Growers 
Association in connection with matters 
coming up before the annual conven- 
tion occupied two evening sessions 
of the Executive Committee during 
National Ram Sale week. Represent- 
atives of the state associations affiliated 
with the National gathered at the Hotel 
Utah on Monday, August 22, for dinner 
at 6 p. m., and commenced their 
business meeting at 8 o’clock. In order 
to complete the work outlined for com- 
mittee consideration, it was necessary 
to meet again on Tuesday evening. 
President Rich presided at both meet- 
ings. 

The Senate investigation of wool 
marketing practices had a prominent 
place in the committee’s discussions. 
This investigation, authorized by Senate 
Resolution 160 on July 10, 1935, was 
brought to hearings on May 19 of this 
year. At that time Mr. E. S. Haskell, 


mittee. President Rich said that accord- 
ing to the understanding at the Denver 
conference with forest officials on July 
11, the limits set up were only tentative 
and he urged ‘most forcefully state 
and local organizations and the individ- 
ual sheepmen to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the Forest Ser- 
vice for further conference with region- 
al foresters and endeavor to arrange for 
upper limits sufficiently high and lower 
limits low enough to handle the distri- 


bution of the grazing on the_ national 
forests in an economic manner. 

In the matter of the Federal Range 
Code for governing the administra- 
tion of the Taylor Grazing Act, the 
committee adopted a resolution calling 
for the appointment of a committee 
of five to consider suggestions made 
by various associations and individuals 
for alteration of the present rules, and 
on the basis of such consideration, 
frame and submit, on or before October 





out a dissenting vote. 


Resolution on Senate Wool 
Marketing Investigation 


T a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association held in Salt Lake 
City on August 22, the following resolution was passed with- 


Some three years ago at the request of the National 


Wool Growers Association, the United States Senate passed 
a resolution providing for an investigation of the United 
States wool market to determine whether that market was 
conducted in a manner to safeguard the interests of wool 
growers who either consigned or sold their wool through 
dealers. Senator Adams of Colorado was made chairman of 
this Senate committee. Mr. Haskell of the Department of 
Agriculture was assigned to make the investigation. After 
many months of examining the books, records and trans- 
actions of many of our leading wool dealers, Mr. Haskell 
has made an incomplete report to the Senate investigating 
committee. The committee has adjourned until later in the 
fall when the hearing will be resumed. While the report of 
the investigation is not yet complete, Mr. Haskell’s findings 
justify the conclusion that there are gross violations of the 
wool growers’ interests in the handling of some of the con- 
signed wools. These findings are in some instances of such a 
startling nature that they justify a full and complete investi- 
gation of every phase of wool marketing practices. 

We, therefore, thank Senator Adams and the members of 
his committee—Senators Murray (Montana), Hatch (New 
Mexico), Walsh (Massachusetts), and Frazier (Indiana) —for 
the interest they have taken in this matter and assure them 
of the full support of the entire wool-growing industry. We 
ask Chairman Adams to continue these hearings, and at their 
completion vigorously to press for legislation that will cor- 
rect the evils uncovered by this investigation. 

And so it is further resolved, that we most heartily en- 
dorse the action taken by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated organizations in instigating this 
investigation, and assure them of our individual support. 
Nothing must be allowed to happen to prevent the revelations 
so far made from leading to sound reform in our wool 
marketing system. 


who had handled much of the auditing 
of various dealers’ records under the 
investigation, presented the results of 
his study to the Senate subcommittee 
and several of the dealers defended 
their marketing practices. On June 7, 
the hearings were adjourned to be com- 
pleted this winter. 

The Executive Committee, after 
listening to the reports of Secretary F. 
R. Marshall and J. B. Wilson of Wyo- 
ming on the information brought out at 
the hearings, which have been quite 
fully reported in the National Wool 
Grower this summer, were of the 
unanimous opinion that the investiga- 
tion had been of great value and that 
the Senate committee handling it should 
receive the full support of growers in 
completing hearings and bringing about 
the legislation necessary to correct any 
evils existing under the present market- 
Ing system. The resolution, which was 
introduced by Mr. S. W. McClure, 
iS set up on this page. 

The new forest grazing policy (Aug- 
ust Wool Grower, page 7) also receiv- 
ed considerable attention from the com- 

















1, recommendations for future proced- 
ure of the association. The committee 
appointed by President Rich was as 
follows: S. M. Jorgensen, Utah, chair- 
man; G. N. Winder, Colorado; J. B. 
Wilson, Wyoming; T. C. Bacon, Idaho; 
Gordon Griswold, Nevada. 

The problem of increasing the 
demand for lamb and expanding its 
distribution had the attention of the 
Executive Committee in a general dis- 
cussion, following which a committee 
composed of G. N. Winder (chairman; 
John A. Reed (Wyoming), and M. C. 
Claar (Idaho), was appointed by the 
President to consider the possibility of 
making arrangements to increase the 
collections now being made by commis- 
sion men at various markets and there- 
by create a special fund for lamb pro- 
motional work. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the convention in January, President 
Rich named Kleber H. Hadsell of Wyo- 
ming as chairman of a committee to 
work out a plan for presentation to the 
association whereby a Hallmark, spon- 
sored by the association, might be used 
to designate woolen goods measuring 
up to certain standards of quality. The 
other members of the committee are 
Charles Redd of Utah and Mac Hoke 
of Oregon. 

Dates for the annual convention of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion were set by the committee as 
January 24-25-26, 1939, committees 
to convene on January 23. San Angelo, 
Texas, was selected by the committee 
as the convention city at its meeting 
in Salt Lake last January. 

At the opening of the Monday even- 
ing’s session, Mr. Chester H. Gray, 
director of the National Highway Users 
Conference, explained the set-up and 
work of that organization. 

A pleasant incident of the Monday 
evening’s meeting was the felicitation 
of Senator W. D. Candland, prominent 
Rambouillet breeder and Utah’s repre- 
sentative on the Executive Committee 
of the National Association for many 
years past, on reaching the age of 80 
years on that day. 

In addition to President Rich, Vice 
President Pauly, and ‘Secretary Mar- 
shall, the following members and 
substitutes were in attendance at the 
committee meetings: D, W. Campbell, 


Arizona; A. T. Spencer for Frank C. 
Clarke of California; G. N. Winder, 
Colorado; Merle Drake, Idaho; H. C. 
Gardiner, Montana; Ed. Sargent for 
Floyd Lee, New Mexico; Mac Hoke 
for Leo Hahn, Oregon; G. W. Cunning- 
ham, Texas; W. D. Candland, Utah; 
and J. B. Wilson, Wyoming. 

Other state officials and guests sit- 
ting with the committee were: W. C. 
Osborn and Leo Winder of Colorado; 
S. W. McClure and M. C. Claar of 
Idaho; Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen of Mon- 
tana; S. M. Jorgensen, J. A. Hooper, 
and Charles Redd of Utah; Dr. H. D. 
Port, John A. Reed, Isadore Bolten, and 
Kleber H. Hadsell of Wyoming; and 
Chester H. Gray of Washington, D. C. 





In Memoriam 
C. H. WILLIAMS 


Ps yetwevene H. WILLIAMS, highly 
esteemed sheepman of Montana, 

died at his home in Deer Lodge on 

August 22 at the age of 82 years. 

While Senator Williams was particu- 
larly prominent in his own state, he was 
held in great respect by members of the 
sheep industry and all those connected 
with it over the entire western country. 
He was a strong supporter of organiza- 
tion work, as evidenced by a record of 
26° consecutive years as president of 
the Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. During these years, he also served 
as Montana’s representative on the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. Williams added his bit to the 
history of covered-wagon days. He was 
born in Annapoose County, Iowa, on 
September 28, 1856; completed his 
education at the Normal School at 
Kirksville, Missouri; taught school in 
the winters and farmed in the summers; 
married Miss Allie Davis at Uniontown, 
Missouri, in 1880; and two years 
later started westward with his wife, 
via the covered-wagon route. After 79 
days of travel, they reached the Deer 
Lodge Valley and there Mr. Williams 
began his sheep enterprise with the 
purchase of a small band of sheep. 

For a number of years Mr. Williams 
was associated with his brother-in-law, 
H. B. Davis, in the sheep business, 
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known as Davis and Williams Com. 
pany. Later Mr. Peter Pauly became 
a business associate and upon the 
retirement of Mr. Davis, the firm of 
Williams and Pauly came into existence 
and for over 50 years, the partnership 
has continued, to be broken only by 
the death of Mr. Williams. 

In addition to his sheep operations, 
Mr. Williams was very active in the 
political and civic life of his community 
and state. He was a member of the 
upper house of the Montana legislature 
for four terms and the Republican 
candidate for the United States Senate 
in 1928. He was also one of the found- 
ers of the Deer Lodge Bank and Trust 
Company, of which he was president 
and chairman of the board at the time 
of his death. 

Mrs, Allie Williams died in May 
of 1932. Later Mr. Williams married 
Mrs. Alice M. Ralley of Sacramento, 
California, who survives. Mr. Williams 
also left one daughter, Mrs. Frank L. 
Tavenner of Deer Lodge, and three 
sons: Lee, county commissioner of 
Powell County; Ray W., associated 
with his father in the ranching opera- 
tions; and Walter Williams of Red Oak, 
Iowa. 

When a man builds such a record 
for himself as did Senator Williams, 
there is little need to pay tribute to him 
in pleasant-sounding words and phrases, 
He wrote his own tribute in the hearts 
of his friends. 


LOUIS A. MANOR 


Ea ORNIA, particularly, and the 
sheep industry as a whole, lost one 
of its valuable members in the sudden 
passing of Louis A. Manor on August 
20 at Williams, California. 

Mr. Manor was vice president of the 
California Wool Growers Association 
and at the time of his death was plan- 
ning to be in Salt Lake City to 
represent his association at the mid- 
summer meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

Mr. Manor was a prominent rancher 
in the Sacramento Valley and active in 
civic as well as sheep organization af- 
fairs. He was 48 years old and leaves 
a widow and five children. 

His generous and unselfish service 
to the industry will be missed. 











Ground the 


WESTERN TEXAS 
Exceptionally warm weather prevail- 
ed generally, especially during the first 
three weeks, the last week being some- 
what cooler. Rains were few and far 


between, besides being light in amounts. 
Altogether it was a very droughty 
month, and but for rains earlier in the 
season in favored spots, cattle and for- 
age would not be as good as they now 
are, for both have held up fairly well. 


Marathon 
(Brewster County ) 

Feed conditions are excellent (Aug- 
ust 30). We have much more feed than 
we have had in years. 

Contracts have been made for feeder 
lambs at 6 cents. About the same 
number of yearling ewes have been 
kept over for breeding. 

Trapping has reduced the number of 
coyotes in this section. People in this 
section are in favor of a uniform state 
bounty law. 

R. W. Arnold 


ARIZONA 


Much warm weather occurred at 
lower elevations, but during the middle 
two weeks, much cooler weather pre- 
vailed, especially over the mountains 
and plateaus. Showers were frequent, 
and some of them beneficial in amounts, 
being also rather timely in most moun- 
tain areas; but as the month closed 
most sections were again more or less 
badly in need of rain, especially in the 
middle and southern portions. Live- 
stock have held up in very good condi- 
tion. 


Glendale 
(Maricopa County ) 


The range conditions have been 
about normal here this season, our 
first rains coming around June 25. 

Fall and winter feed prospects on the 
public domain are not so good. There 
will be mostly pasture feeding in the 
Salt River Valley. 

To date, August 30, there have not 
been any feeder lambs contracted, but 
I recently heard of one outfit contract- 


RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions, appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the Range Country, are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of August. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communications from 
interested readers in any part of the country for this department of 
the Wool Grower and also invites comment and opinions upon ques- 
tions relating to the sheep industry and of importance and significance 


to wool growers. 


ing for 6 cents. Buyers seem to be wait- 
ing, and afraid to take hold for some 
reason, but I think probably they will 
start buying a little later on. 

A few yearling fine wooled ewes have 
sold for $7 per head. 

We kept about the same number of 
ewe lambs for breeding that we did 
last year. There will not be so many 
sheep lambed in the valley this season 
on account of too high prices for green 
feed. Trailing conditions will be very 
poor in the next month. 

There will probably be quite a bit of 
fall shearing done here this season. 

We have had an increase in coyotes 
this year, due to an insufficient number 
of trappers. 

J. A. Hoctor 


NEW MEXICO 


Most of the month was abnormally 
warm, though a few nights in the 
middle of the month, over the higher, 
northern counties, brought temper- 
atures to the frost line. Scattered, oc- 
casional showers, mostly light amounts, 
occurred through the month, but more 
rain is rather badly needed everywhere, 
and ranges are suffering for rain. The 
third and fourth cuttings of alfalfa are 
being made in different sections, with 
good weather. Livestock are mostly 
doing well. 

Amistad 
(Union County) 

The range was very spotted. through- 
out August. Good rains, however, 
covered a large territory since Septem- 
ber 1. Feed on private lands for fall 
and winter range is fair. (September 
5). 

The sheepmen are asking 6% to 7 
cents for wether lambs, but there have 
been no contracts made to date. Year- 
ling ewes have been selling at $6. 


About the same number of ewe lambs 
have been kept for breeding purposes. 

Due to private trapping and a good 
deal of hunting in cars, the number of 
coyotes is smaller this year. I believe 
all sheepmen would favor uniform 
state bounty laws. | 

J. H. Anglin 


COLORADO 


Warm weather prevailed most of the 
month over eastern counties, while 
western counties were cool the second 
and third weeks. Rainy, or showery 
weather prevailed most of the month 
over western counties, though amounts 
of rain were none too heavy; the eastern 
portion got good rains the last week. 
Most pastures and ranges have held 
up well, the western and southern 
counties need more moisture. Livestock 
are generally good, and marketing has 
begun. Haying is nearly finished. 

Montrose 
(Montrose County ) 

With our late snows and cold 
weather, our high summer ranges were 
not so good as the previous three 
years. Our fall and winter range feed 
is generally better by having more 
moisture. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
were kept over for breeding as last 
year. 

Coyotes were less this year. During 
the past few years, the wool growers 
have used trappers paid by the month. 
Growers here are very definitely in 
favor of bounties on coyotes. 

John B. Allies 


UTAH 
Seasonal temperatures, with a few 
cold nights, occurred in the first two 
weeks, but the last half of the month 
was abnormally warm. Light to moder- 
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ate local showers occurred in scattered 
places the first ten days, and showers 
again occurred fairly generally in the 
closing week; but the range forage has 
been more or less in need of more rain 
practically everywhere. However, feed 
has been ample and livestock continue 
fair to good. 
St. George 
(Washington County) 

Rains here have been quite spotted. 
Some sections of summer and winter 
range have had no rains (August 30). 
Rains are below the average of the 
last two years. Feed prospects for fall 
are fair. 

The number of ewe lambs kept for 
breeding is the same as last year. 

We do not have enough trapping 
and poisoning in this state. Coyotes 
have increased this year. We are in 
favor of a uniform state bounty. 

Joseph T. Atkin, Jr. 


Logan 
(Cache County) 

Range conditions are very poor for 
this time of the year (September 2) 
in this section, though the early part 
of the season was good. 

Lambs are mostly marketed and 
were average in weight. 

Coyotes have not been bad and we 
have had the lightest loss in many 
years. The W. P. A. hunters are slow- 
ly decreasing them. This district levies 
1% cents to help pay them a living 
wage. Some sheepmen complain that 
they do not catch enough, but I think 
they do very well. 

Frank Clark 


NEVADA 

Temperatures ranged close to normal 
nearly all the month, with no extremes 
of importance. Rains were conspicuous 
for their absence, excepting for a few 
widely scattered, but beneficial showers 
in the closing week. As a general rule 
forage needs more rain, everywhere, 
though livestock in the higher country 
have fared very well and are in good 
shape as a rule. Good hay harvesting 
weather was reported generally, on 
good crops. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were mostly rather 
warm, especially over the agricultural 
sections; but were comparatively cool 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Annual Convention National Wool 
Growers Association, San 
Texas—January 24-26, 1939 


SHOWS AND SALES 

New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque 
—September 30 

os (Idaho) Ram Sale—Octo- 

rl 

Pacific International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Portland—October 1-9 

American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City—October 15-22 

Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, Omaha—Oc- 
tober 23-29 

International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago—November 26-December 3 

National Western Stock Show, Denver 
—January 28-February 4, 1939 

Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah 
—February 7-14, 1939 


CONVENTIONS 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation, San Antonio—December 8-9 
American National Live Stock Assn., 
ee — February 15-17, 











in the higher areas, and the coast 
counties. Occasional showers occurred 
in the higher country, but little rain of 
importance occurred elsewhere. Past- 
ures are in fair shape, while mountain 
forage is good to excellent. Livestock 
are mostly in good condition. 


Madelaine 
(Lassen County) 


Feed conditions on the range have 
been good this summer. More water 
and dry feed are available than for 
many years (September 1). 

The number of lambs saved per 100 
ewes was about 5 per cent more this 
year than last. Fat lambs have been 
contracted at 6 to 634 cents, feeders at 
5% to 6% cents. Straight ewe lambs 
have been contracted at 6% cents. Ewe 
lambs are moving very slowly. The go- 
ing price on shorn yearlings is from 
$6.50 to $7 per head. 

In this vicinity 90 per cent of the 
wool has been sold at 17 to 20 cents, 
f. o. b. shipping point. Shrinkage was 
about 7 per cent lighter this year. 

We have twice as many coyotes this 
year as last. There were not many 
local trappers last season on account 
of the low price of furs, and the animals 
were also hard to catch on account of 
an open winter. 

Pete Etchecopar 
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OREGON 


Temperatures averaged near the 
seasonal, but the first three weeks had 
many nights that were rather cool: the 
last week was definitely warmer. Show- 
ers were light, and scattered, being con- 
fined to the middle two weeks of the 
month. Dry pasturage has necessitated 
feeding some dairy herds, and a few 
range herds have been moved to ir- 
rigated pastures. Livestock are in 
satisfactory condition. 


Klamath Falls 
(Klamath County ) 


Public domain feed for fall and 
winter is not as good as expected on 
account of the hot, dry weather. 

Wether lambs were contracted last 
month from $6.25 to $6.60 per hundred, 
and mixed ewes and wethers from $6.50 
to $7. Very few straight ewe lambs 
have been contracted, fine wools going 
from $6.50 to $6.75, and crossbreds 
from $6.75 to $7. There is also poor 
demand for yearling ewes. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
were kept over for breeding as last 
year. 

We have had more hunters this year 
and the coyotes have decreased in 
number. We are in favor of uniform 
state laws for bounty payment on 
coyotes. 

George Cannon 


Prineville 
(Crook County ) 


The weather has been average. We 
have had no rain and the feed is getting 
pretty dry (September 7). In general, 
there is more feed than there has been 
for years and there are good prospects 
for feed on fall and winter ranges. 

Mixed ewes and wethers have been 
contracted for $6.75 per hundred. 
Fine-wooled ewe lambs average about 
$6, and crossbreds, $6.50. The number 
of ewe lambs kept over for breeding is 
above that of last year. 

Coyote trouble is much greater this 
year. There is not enough paid for 
pelts, so there is less trapping. We 
favor the idea of a state bounty law. 
Something will have to be done pretty 
soon. From January 1 they have 
caused a 12 per cent loss. 

J. R. Breese 


(Continued on page 12) 





SUMMer 


MOISTURE RECORD 


Precipitation on Western Live- 
stock Ranges During June, July 
and August, 1938, With Depar- 
tures from Normal for Three 
Months, and for Six Months. 
(In Inches). 


3-Months’ 
Precipi- 

tation 

Excess (+-), or 
Deficiency (—) 
3 Months 
Excess (+), or 
Deficiency (—) 
6 Months 


Washington— 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Walla Walla 
Oregon— 

Portland 

Pendleton 

Baker 

Roseburg 
California— 

Redding 

San Francisco .. 

Fresno 

Los Angeles 
Nevada— 

Winnemucca .... 

Reno 

Tonopah 
Arizona— 

Phoenix 

Flagstaff 
New Mexico— 

Santa Fe ‘ 7.80 +2.06 +1.07 

Roswell " 3.80 —2.28 —4.47 
Texas— 

Amarillo 

Abilene 

Del Rio 

El Paso 
Montana— 

Helena 

Kalispell 

Havre 

Miles City 

Williston, N. D. 
Idaho— 

Boise 

Pocatello 
Utah— 

Salt Lake City.. 

Fillmore 

Castle Dale 

Monticello 

Modena 
Wyoming— 

Yellowstone 

Sheridan 

Lander 

Cheyenne 

Rapid City, S. D. 

No. Platte, Neb. 
Colorado— 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Grand Junction 

Dodge City, Kan. 


Trace —0.94 +6.01 
0.01 —0.20 +1.50 
0.05 —0.05 +3.50 
Trace —0.11 +4.06 


2.75 +1.63 +3.47 
1.53 +0.79 +1.52 
1.62 +0.23 +2.20 


1.64 —0.45 —0.76 
5.85 —0.49 —0.54 


4.52 —4.24 —3.23 
13.91 +6.56+ 10.92 
3.76 —2.92 —6.31 
3.62 —0.65 —1.09 


6.51 +2.26 +3.26 
2.78 —1.25 —1.43 
7.42 +1.47 +2.04 
4.80 —0.48 —0.83 
7.84 +1.05 +031 


0.82 +3.66 
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UMMER showers are apt to be 
spotty in this country. Here is the 
Reno-Winnemucca area with over 200 
per cent of normal moisture this sum- 
mer, while most of the coast country 
hit Zero! It was so a year ago, in 
1937, as followers of this page may 
remember, only then it was Nevada and 
the southwestern borderlands that had 
the scanty sprinkles, while the northern 
California~-Oregon coast counties and 
central Wyoming were deluged with 
more than twice the normal rains. In 
1936 the Great Plains, from Texas to 
Canada, were droughty, and Red Bluff, 
Reno, Pocatello, and Lander areas 
went above 200 per cent! 
That is likely to be the general rule 
until the end of Time: as single showers 


are spotty and intermittent, so also will 
be the general distribution of moisture 
from the fickle skies of summer Out 
West. Moreover, while the coast states 
were dry this time all summer, the 
Nevada excess was built up largely in 
June and early July, leaving August 
high and dry. Also, Abilene, Texas, 
with a heavy summer total, was parch- 
ed and dry through August. Only a 
few spots in Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and Utah had grass-growing rains 
this time in August. Nevertheless, with 
all its irregularities, the past summer, 
like many another, has not been a 
really bad one; and range and livestock 
conditions average nearly if not quite 
up to normal everywhere. 
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PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL PRECIPITATION 
(J. S. Weather Bureau Data) 


* June, July ani Ausust, 1938 


Percent of Normal 
Below 50% 50% to 100% 100% to 150% 1507 to 200% Over 200% 


100% 











Around the Range 


Country 
( Continued from page 10) 


WASHINGTON 

Most of the month was moderately 
cool, with occasional nights too cold 
for best vegetation or crop growth; but 
the last week was warm. Only light, 
infrequent, scattered showers occurred, 
of little forage or crop benefit. Pastures 
are quite dry in many parts of eastern 
Washington, but livestock are generally 
in good shape. Rain must come soon 
to revive pasturage. 

Pasco 
(Franklin County) 

I would say that feed and weather 
conditions are 10 per cent better than 
in the past two or three years (August 
26). 

It is too early for straight ewe lambs 
to be contracted, but they are talking 
$5 to $5.50 per head. Yearling ewes 
have been selling from $6.50 to $8 
depending on quality. The number of 
ewe lambs kept over for breeding is 
about as usual. 

The number of coyotes has been 
slightly less this year. I believe the 
better personnel of the Biological Sur- 
vey has accounted for this. There is 
backing here for both uniform state 
bounties and the survey method. 
Personally, I prefer the Biological Sur- 
vey method. They cooperate with the 
sheepmen. The bounty system creates 
a hazard, both as to poison and traps 
that the sheepmen know nothing of, 
especially as to location. 

Alfred L. Hales 


IDAHO 

Cool weather prevailed the first 
three weeks, with occasional frosts at 
the higher elevations; the last week 
was abnormally warm. Light, scattered 
showers occurred at frequent intervals, 
during the fore part of the month, and 
more general but rather light showers 
occurred during the closing week, 
refreshing some ranges; but generally 
rain is needed for pastures and moun- 
tain forage. Livestock remain in good 
condition. 

MONTANA 

Temperatures fluctuated from below 
normal, to somewhat above, averaging 
near normal, the first three weeks, 


followed by a week of very warm 
weather. Showers were frequent, and 
from light to rather heavy, occurring 
quite generally over the state, during 
the first three weeks. The last week 
was dry. Fair to good crops of alfalfa 
hay have been taken, along with good 
crops of wild hay. Ranges and pas- 
tures are again in need of rain general- 
ly; most livestock are doing well. 
Hogeland 
(Blaine County) 

We have wonderful weather here 
(August 27). The range is the best it 
has been since 1928 and fall and winter 
feed prospects are excellent. 

It looks as though the number of ewe 
lambs left over for breeding will be 
quite heavy this year. 

The number of coyotes around here 
remains about the same. 

Fred Brockway 
Hinsdale 
(Valley County) 

Weather to September 6 was dry. 
One and a half inches of rain fell 
September 6 and 7, filling waterholes. 
The range is better than the average 
year at this time. Feed for fall and 
winter on both privately owned lands 
and public domain has cured up in fine 
shape. 

There are very few coyotes. Stock- 
men give credit to the airplane hunters 
for getting the killers. 

There ate very few contracts for 
wether lambs at 6%4 cents, sellers 
refusing to take less. Not many ewe 
lambs will be sold, mostly being kept 
for replacement purposes. No breed- 
ing ewes have been sold as yet. 

Stockmen have had some trouble get- 
ting help to put up their hay, as the 
public work scale of hours and wages 
can not be used by ranchers. 

R. R. Black 


WYOMING 

Warm weather the first week was 
followed by a cool snap, with some 
mountain frosts about the middle of 
the month; the closing week was com- 
paratively warm. Occasional light 
showers occurred through the month, 
but most of the state has been dry, and 
is more or less badly in need of rain. 
Mountain forage and water have 
continued ample, and livestock have 
done well in those sections. Some 
horses have died on the range. 
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W orland 
(Washakie County ) 

Weather and feed here are dry, a; 
in the previous two or three years, 
Prospects for fall and winter are good 
however. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted 
for from 6 to 7 cents. Straight ewe 
lambs have been contracted at 7 cents 
Yearling ewes have been selling from 
$6.50 to $7 per head. 

The number of ewe lambs kept over 
is about the same as in 1937. 

Coyotes are about the same in num. 
ber. Ray F. Bower 


Public Domain Committee 


Meets 


6 Benn committee which the Executive 

Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association at its recent meet. 
ing authorized President Rich to ap- 
point to frame recommendations for 
alterations in the Federal Range Code 
met in Salt Lake City on September 
10. Its report will probably be ready 
for submission to the Executive Com- 
mittee by September 23. 

Those present at the September 10th 
meeting included S. M. Jorgensen of 
Utah, chairman; J. B. Wilson, Wyo- 
ming; T. C. Bacon of Idaho; Leo 
Winder of Colorado, alternate for G. 
N. Winder; A. M. Swallow, alternate 
for Gordon Griswold of Nevada; and 
J. A. Hooper of Utah, J. D. Nobiitt 
of Wyomong alternate for Mr. Wilson, 
and Secretary Marshall. 





I. C. C. to Investigate 
Loading and Unloading 
At Stock Yards 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission has ordered an investiga- 
tion of public stock yard companies to 
determine whether their service in load- 
ing and unloading livestock is a trans- 
portation service, subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Twenty stock yards throughout the 
country, all Class 1 railroads, and 
several junction and terminal railways 
have been notified that the inquiry 
has been instituted. 





The Jwenty-Jhird Annual 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


HE 23rd annual National Ram Sale at Salt Lake City 

was much like those that preceded it. Secretary Mar- 
shall was greatly missed and everyone expressed pleasure at 
the assurance that he would soon return to his place. 

It has become an axiom around the sale ring that when 
the Rambouillets do not sell well it means the black faces will 
sell like hot dogs at a picnic. It is only fair to state that, 
taken as a whole, the Rambouillets were not up to standards 
set by former sales—and this was especially true of the 
consignments of some of the leading breeders. It looked as 
though these men either were slipping back or there had 
been too many ram sales before the one at Salt Lake. In spite 
of this there were many excellent sheep in this division and 
many of them came from the smaller flocks. 

The highest priced ram in the Rambouillet division was 
consigned by John K. Madsen and went to Wilford Day at 
$300. Next in the price line was an F. R. Christensen ram 
that went to W. S. Hansen at $275. Ten rams sold at $100 
or more per head. The pens of five contained many nice 
rams. 

Following the Rambouillets came the Corriedales. 
These were a nice lot and contained several top rams. The 
highest price was $500 paid for a ram from King Bros. 
Company that went to Philmont Ranch, Cimarron, New 
Mexico. Next was $250 paid for a ram consigned by the 
Utah Agricultural College and purchased by Gilbreath Bros., 
Monte Vista, Colorado. 

The Lincolns were a fine lot of sheep, but they sold 
very low. A University of Idaho ram sold to Ivan G. Epper- 
son of Jerome, Idaho, at $50. This may have been the 
best Lincoln ram ever to be sold at Salt Lake. Years ago 
he would have brought $500. 

The Laidlaw and Brockie Panamas sold well; in fact, 
ee topped the white-faced division fer range rams in pens 
of ten. 

A. T. Spencer of Gerber, California, was present with 
a nice lot of Romeldales, a new breed he has established. 
They seem to be an excellent sheep and well worthy of a 
trial in the intermountain country. Of course, they are new 
at Salt Lake City but in time they will be appreciated. 

Of course, the sale really got going when the blackfaces 
arrived. It was their year. The Suffolks came first and 
a nice lot they were. Many of these home-bred sheep would 
have been tops in Great Britain, judging by what has been 
lmported. It was notable that several different breeders 
had more than one outstanding ram. Five rams brought 
$300 or more per head and Laidlaw and Brockie bought 
four of them. The highest price was $900, paid by Laidlaw 
and Brockie to J. H. Patrick for a two-year-old ram. The 


next was $500 paid by Guy Servoss of Idaho to Suffolkdale 
Meadows (T. L. Patrick) for a two-year-old ram. It seemed 
to me that the outstanding ram of the sale was a splendid 
two-year-old consignment by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and sold to Laidlaw and Brockie for $300. Indeed all the 
rams in the $300 class looked good for any flock. In the 
pens of five, the University of Idaho topped at $60 to David 
Smith of Utah. In the pens of ten, both lambs and year- 
lings, Laidlaw and Brockie had the top-selling three pens at 
$50 per head. 

The Suffolk is distinctly a mutton sheep. No one 
claims anything else for it. Still at the Salt Lake sale, year 








Average Sale Prices — 1936-37-38 








1938 
No.| Price 
| Sold| Per Head 


1936 
No. |_ Price 


1937 | 
Sold! Per Head) 


No.| Price 
Sold|. Per Head 





RAMBOUILLETS: 
Single Studs -..........|| 47|$ 88.01|| 48)$125.99]| 25/$ 93.00 
Registered Pens of 5_.||134| 32.62)/111) 43.00/)118) 26.75 
Range Rams -........|| 280) 26.24||207) 33.07|| 87| 24.49 

HAMPSHIRES: 
Single Studs ....|| 17 
Registered Pens of 5_|| 43 
Range Rams 

Yearlings - 


168.24|| 28 
46.26|| 20 


91.00}; 20 
59.00}| 33 


86.75 
53.18 


165 
105 


36.58 
28.86 


|| 189 
120 


35.14 
29.37 


166 
128 


44.24 
36.20 
SUFFOLKS: 
Single Studs _.........| 30 
Registered Pens of 5..|| 53 
Range Rams 
Yearlings _...........|| 80| 32.70)|145 

83} 28.13]| 79 


169.61 
38.68 


183.17)| 25 
51.65|| 85 


183.72|| 38 
56.09)|/103 


40.00 
39.09 


47.73 
46.99 
CORRIEDALES: 
Single Studs || 3] 136.67|| 5 
Registered Pens of 5..|| 14| 64.00|| 14 
Range Yearlings 40 30 
COTSWOLDS: 
Range Rams _.... nih 15 
LINCOLNS: 
Single Studs _.. 3 
Registered Pens of 5.. 24 
Range Rams - 24 
OXFORDS: 
Registered Pens of 5...|| | ------|| 5 
PANAMAS: 
Range Rams -...... . 50 
ROMELDALES: 
Range Yearlings _.. . 62 
Ram Lambs oid 
CROSSBREDS: 
Corriedale-Rambouillets 
Lincoln-Rambouillets _.. 
Suffolk-Hampshires _. 


274.00 
160.83 
43.67 


192.50 


19.00 
60.00 
42.58 
27.25 
59.60 


56.20 
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after year, there appear rams-that were never shorn even 
though they be two-year-olds. Of course, no one can tell 
anything about such a sheep, except that his usefulness has 
probably been impaired. If I were running the Suffolk 
Association, I would bar such sheep from show and sale. 
The Hampshires came last, but the buyers had reserved 
a large amount of money with which to purchase them. The 
demand for stud rams was very limited. The top ram 
brought $200. It came from the flock of Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe and was bought by Robert Blastock of Filer, Idaho, 
to use in his fine flock of Hampshires. This ram had size, 
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style and a wonderful set of legs. He should make a fing 
sire. The pens of Hampshires were in strong demand. The 
top pen of five rams came from the Mt. Haggin flock anq 
sold to Chas. Jacobs of Colorado at $81. Several pens of 
five brought $60 or more per head. Ram lambs sold up to 
$35 in pens and the average on ram lambs was over $30, 
This can be said for the Hampshires. They were a big. 
rugged, long-bodied, upstanding type. The little pudgy, 
lizzard-legged kind were mostly absent. They will neve 
return. 
S. W. McClure 








PRICES, SELLERS and BUYERS 


RAMBOUILLETS 


‘ Pri 
Adney Sisters, Corinne, Utah— Per Head 


Lot 3, 8 range rams to J. Ernest Adams, Blanding, Utah....$ 20.00 


Voyle Bagley, Greenwich, Utah— 
Lot 4, 1 stud ram to University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl 
Lot 5, 1 stud ram to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
Lot 6, 5 registered rams to Charles Redd, LaSal, Utah 


George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 7, 1 stud ram lamb to W. R. Veach, Cortez, Colorado 
Lot 8, 1 stud ram to Gilbreath Bros., Monte Vista, Colo 
Lot 9, 1 stud ram to F. R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 10, 5 registered rams to Earl Levanger, Springville, Ut. 
Lot 11, 5 registered rams to M. J. Adams, Blanding, Utah 
Lot 12, 7 range rams to Bruce Sullivan, Durango, Colorado 


Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah— 


Lot 14, 4 registered rams to O, J. Hansen, Elsinore, Utah 


W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 15, 1 stud ram to R. Bruce Sullivan, Bayfield, Colo 
Lot 18, 5 registered rams to N. M. Jensen, Fountain Green 
Lot 19, 20 range rams to Geo. A. Steadman, Midvale, Utah 
Lot 20, 2 range rams to Thomas G. Shreck, Durango, Colo. 
Lot 20, 2 range rams to Marguerite Claffey, Chama, N. M. 


F. R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 21, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah........ 
Lot 22, 1 stud ram to Felix Wilson, Lander, Wyoming 
Lot 23, 1 stud ram to W. R. Veach 
Lot 24, 5 registered rams to W. R. Veach 
Lot 25, 5 registered rams to M. J. Adams 


Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 26, 4 registered rams to Roy J. Retherford, Lewis, Colo. 


Ephraim Rambouillet Association, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 29, 6 registered rams to Roy J. Retherford 
Lot 30, 15 range rams to M. J. Adams 


Dwight E. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 33, 1 stud ram to J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.... 
Lot 34, 1 stud ram to J. K. Madsen ; m 
Lot 35, 5 registered rams to H. P. Ottosen, Meeker, Colo. 
Lot 36, 10 range rams to Matthias Allred, Ftn. Green, Ut. 
Lot 36, 1 range ram to H. P. Ottosen 
Lot 37, 12 range rams to Rewl F, Jacobson, Provo, Utah.... 


E. S. Hansen & Sons, East Garland, Utah— 
Lot 39, 4 registered rams to J. L. Sevy & Sons, Cedar City 
Lot 41, 13 range rams to M. J. Adams 


W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 42, 1 stud ram to Colby Sheep Co., Great Falls, Mont. 
Lot 43, 1 stud ram to J. K. Madsen 
Lot 44, 1 stud ram to Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, So. D. 
Lot 46, 5 registered rams to Charles Redd 
Lot 47, 25 range rams to Colby Sheep Co 
Lot 48, 10 range rams to Virgil P. Jacobson, Ftn. Green, Ut. 


50.00 
20.00 


50.00 
75.00 
100.00 
40.00 
20.00 
22.00 














Gn the Sale 


Price 
Per Head 
21.00 


George A. Jorgenson & Son, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 50, 5 registered rams to N. M. Jensen 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 52, 1 stud ram to Wilford Day, Parowan. Utah 
Lot 53, 1 stud ram to Felix Wilson, Lander, Wyoming 
Lot 54, 1 stud ram to J. B. Calverly, Garden City, Texas 
Lot 55, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen 
Lot 56, 5 registered rams to Wm. H. Siddoway, Vernal, Ut. 
Lot 57, 25 range rams to Okelberry Bros., Goshen, Utah 
Marsden Livestock Company, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 61, 6 registered rams to N. M. Jensen " 
Lot 94, 4 range rams to Howell Livestock, Inc., Salt Lake 
William Marsden, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 62, 5 registered rams to J. Ernest Adams 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 65, 1 stud ram to J. B. Calverley 
Lot 66, 1 stud ram to J. W. Cox, Garden City, Texas 
Lot 67, 1 stud ram to Rulon S. Wood, Cedar City, Utah 
A. & A. Nielson, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 68, 1 stud ram to D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 69, 1 stud ram to B. B. Harvey, Kaysville, Utah 
Lot 70, 5 registered rams to Charles Redd 
Nielson Brothers Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 71, 1 stud ram to F. R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 72, 1 stud ram to S. P. Jensen, Magrath, Alberta, Can. 
Lot 73, 5 registered rams to Charles Redd 
Lot 74, 5 range rams to Charles Redd 
Noyes & Sons, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 75, 3 range rams to Howells Livestock, Inc... 
Bert E. Peterson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 79, 13 range rams to Leonard Coker, Leonard, Colo. 
M. Elmer Ririe, Magrath, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 82, 3 registered rams to Charles Redd 
M. J. Udy, Fielding, Utah— 
Lot 83, 1 registered ram to R. Bruce Sullivan 
Lot 84, 5 registered rams to N. M. Jensen 
Lot 85, 7 range rams to Howells Livestock, Inc..... 
Lot 86, 13 range rams to J. Ernest Adams 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 87, 5 registered rams to N. M. Jensen 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 88, 1 stud ram to Gilbreath Bros....................... ‘ 
Lot 89, I stud ram to G. E. Stanfield, Weiser, idaho 
W. L. Whitlock, Leeton, Utah— 
Lot 90, 5 range rams to John L. Sevy & Sons 


HAMPSHIRES 


Morgan Ballard, Payson, Utah— 
Lot 104, 5 range ram lambs to D. E. Howard 


300.0 

150.00 
85.00 

125.00 
43.00 
38.00 


18.00 


15.00 
16.0 
50.00 
50.00 
45.00 
145,00 
50.00 
35.00 


100.00 
50.00 
32.00 
36.00 


16.00 
20,00 
25.00 


45.00 
21.00 
18.00 
17.00 


16.00 


85.00 
50.01 


15.00 





September, 1938 


The King Corriedale Stud Ram purchased at 
the National Ram Sale for $500 by the Philmont 
Ranch of Cimarron, New Mexico. 


Price 
Per Head 


45.00 
37.00 
33.00 


Robert Blastock, Filer, ldaho— 
Lot 105, 10 range rams to T. E. Jeremy, Salt Lake City.... 
Lot 106, 15 range rams to M. A. Smith, Salt Lake City.... 
Lot 107, 25 range rams to M. A. Smith 


Frank Brown & Sons, Carlton, Oregon— 
Lot 108, 5 registered rams to J. T. Murdock, Heber, Utah.... 
Lot 109, 5 range ram lambs to Earl Levanger, Springville 
Lot 110, 25 range ram lambs to Jack Powers, Salt Lake.... 
Lot 111, 15 range rams to Jack Powers 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Strathmore, 


Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 112, 1 stud ram to H. K. Hutchin, Ragged Mtn. Colo. 


R. W .Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon— 
Lot 113, 1 stud ram lamb to J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, 
IR ee Loca eegenvnarvitcortqindanascsie 
Lot 114, 5 registered ram lambs to W. J. Sanderson 
Son, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Lot 115, 10 range ram lambs to Earl Levanger 
Lot 116, 10 range ram lambs to Howard Haynes, Salt Lake 


J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, Corvallis, Oregon— 
Lot 118, 10 range rams to W. C. Boley, Am. Fork, Utah 


Jesse Loader, Wendell, Idaho— 
Lot 119, 10 range rams to H. P. Ottosen, Meeker, Colo 


Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho— 
Lot 120, 1 stud ram to Felix Wilson, Lander, Wyoming.... 
Lot 121, 1 stud ram to Fannie M. Budge, Paris, Idaho 
Lot 122, 4 registered rams to H. C. Holbrook, Salt Lake 


Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 123, 1 stud ram to George A. Reed, Burley, Idaho 
Lot 124, 1 stud ram to Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho t 
Lot 125, 1 stud ram to Victor Austen, Jr., Idaho Falls, Id. 95.00 
Lot 126, 5 registered rams to Edw. Sargent, Chama, N. M. 62.00 
Lot 128, 15 range rams to Lafe Bown, Provo, Utah 
Lot 129, 20 range rams to Thomas Adamson’s Sons, 

Pleasant Grove, Utah 


Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 130, 1 stud ram to H. F. Dangberg L. & L. S. Co., 
Minden, Nevada 
Lot 131, 1 stud ram to E. H. Street, Richfield, Utah 
Lot 132, 1 stud ram to Josenh Rhoades, Hanna, Utah 
Lot 133, 1 stud ram to J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, 
Corvallis, Oregon 80.00 
Lot 134, 4 registered rams to H. F. Dangberg L.& L.S Co. 65.00 


Mount Haggin Land & Livestock Company, 
Anaconda, Montana— 
Lot 135, 1 stud ram to F. A. Briggs, Cedaredge, Colorado 100.00 
Lot 136, 1 stud ram to Montana State College, Bozeman 125.00 
Lot 137, 1 stud ram to H. F. Dangberg L. & L. S. Co 


42.00 
32.00 
30.00 
30.00 


33.00 


32.00 


31.00 


60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
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Price 
Per Head 

Lot 138, 5 registered rams to Charles F. Jacobs, 

RUNNIN: (ACIOIDs > vccck sna csastescaccacassoves 
Lot 139, 18 range rams to H. F. Dangberg L. & L. S. Co. 
Lot 140, 25 range ram lambs to J. R. Allen, Salt Lake City 
Lot 141, 25 range lambs to Colby Sheep Co., 

Great Falls, Mont 


L. G. Muir & Sons, Randolph, Utah— 

Lot 143, 1 stud ram to H. K. Hutchins, Ragged, Mtn., Colo. 
Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah— 

Lot 145, 15 range rams to Leo & A. Bertagnole, Salt Lake 
Albert Pearson, Oakley, Utah— 

Lot 146, 5 registered ram lambs to M. A. Smith 
E. H. Street & Son, Richfield, Utah— 

Lot 147, 1 stud ram to H. F. Dangberg L. & L. S. Co 

Lot 149, 1 stud ram to H. F. Dangberg L. & L. S. Co 

Lot 150, 1 stud ram to H. F. Dangberg L. & L. S. Co 

Lot 151, 12 range rams to William Coleman, Heber, Utah 
M. J. Udy, Fielding, Utah— 

Lot 155, 1 range ram to J. J. Clegg, Tooele, Utah 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 


Lot 152, 1 stud ram to H. C. Holbrook, Salt Lake City 
Lot 153, 1 stud ram to H. F. Dangberg L. & L. S. Co 


SUFFOLKS 


Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, |ldaho— 
Lot 201, 10 range ram lambs to Lafe Bown, Provo, Utah.... 
Lot 202, 10 range ram lambs to H. J. Clegg, Tooele, Utah 


Bartlett Brothers, Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 203, 1 stud ram to Jessie L. Fullerton, Idaho Falls, Id. 11 
Lot 204, 1 stud ram to James P. Sorensen & Co., Salina, Ut. 11 





Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Strathmore, 
Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 205, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho 300.00 
Lot 206, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho.... 225.00 
Lot 207, 1 stud ram lamb to L. J. Predmore, Rupert, Idaho 125.00 


Lot 208, 5 registered rams to H. F. Dangberg L. & L.S. Co. 50.00 
Lot 209, 20 range rams to H. F. Dangberg L. & L. S. Co 42.00 


Clarindale Stock Farm Limited, Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 210, 2 registered rams to Ed Ramsey, Oklahoma City 31.00 
Lot 211, 5 registered ram lambs to H. E. Russell, 


ROMA CMI, re hance pn tainds <cpetvercinamaiintaccen Se je 


on: 


The J. H. Patrick Suffolk Stud Ram that toppe 
all breeds at the National Ram Sale; purchased by 
Laidlaw & Brockie of Muldoon, Idaho, for $900. 


Marian Moore Coble, Winters, California— 
Lot 212, 1 stud ram to J. T. Gerrard, Murray, Utah 
Lot 213, 2 registered rams to Ed Ramsey 
Lot 289, 1 stud ram to Frank Oneida, Shoshone, Idaho 


Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon— 
Lot 214, 1 stud ram to Kindt Sheep Co., Rawlins, Wyoming 190.00 
Lot 215, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie.......................... 325.00 
Lot 216, 1 stud ram to Kindt Sheep Co 

Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah— 
Lot 222, 6 registered rams to Paul Jensen, Meeker, Colo... 








the Madsen Stud Rambouillet that 


“Bingo,” 
topped that breed in the sale, selling for $300 to 
Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 


Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon— 
Lot 223, 5 registered rams to H. E. Russell...................... ..... 
Lot 224, 7 registered rams to Lafe Bown......................-. 2+ 35.00 
Lot 225, 6 registered ewes to James P. Sorensen & Cc¢..... 


Kindt Sheep Company, Rawlins, Wyoming— 


Lot 226, 15 ewe lambs to Ed Ramsey........................--.-202 --+ 10.00 
Lot 227, 15 ewe lambs to Ed Ramsey.........................-2000. 00 9.00 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 228, 5 range rams to H. F. Dangberg L. & L. S. Co ... 48.00 
Lot 229, 10 range rams to H. F. Dangberg L. & L. So. ‘20. 46.00 
Lot 230, 10 range rams to J. H. Dredge, Malad, Idaho... ... 50.00 
Lot 231, 10 range ram lambs to Ben Darrah, Shoshone, Id. 50.00 
Lot 232, 15 range ram lambs to Ben Darrah...........................- 50.00 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah— 
Lot 234, 1 stud ram lamb to D. L. Whittaker, Hayden, Colo. 65.00 
Lot 235, 1 stud ram lamb to R. H. Burns, Sheridan, Wyo. 60.00 
Lot 236, 5 registered rams to Allied L. & L. S. Co., 
ETE Sea a) ae eee 24.00 
Lot 237, 7 range rams to Charles R. Kipper, Morgan, Utah 35.00 


Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 238, 1 stud ram to F. T. Knight, Kamas, Utah................ 125.00 


Kathleen Nielsen, Helena, Montana— 


Lot 291, 1 registered ram to L. F. Walker. Salt Lake City .00 
Lot 291, 5 registered rams to I. H. Nash, Weston, Idaho.... 34.00 
S. P. Nielsen & Sons, Nephi, Utah— 
Lot 239, 1 stud ram to Anton Machacek, Jr., Buhl, Idaho.... 130.00 
Lot 240, 1 stud ram to Anton Machacek, Jr........................----- 125.00 
Lot 241, 1 stud ram to Rulon E. Beus, Menan, Idaho............ 55.00 
Lot 242, 5 registered rams to H. E. Russell............................ 35.00 
W. S. O'Neil, Denfield, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 243, 1 stud ram to John Roundy, Provo, Utah................ 100.00 
Lot 244, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie..........0000000000000..... 200.00 
Lot 245, 1 stud ram to R. R. Predmore, Rupert, Idaho........ 125.00 
Lot 246, 4 registered rams to Ed Ramsey ee ee 40.00 


Lot 247, 2 registered rams to E. A. Wilde & Sons, Croydon 35.00 
J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 














Lot 248, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie...........0..00............. 900.00 
Lot 249, 1 stud ram to Kindt Sheep Co .. 200.00 
Lot 250, 1 stud ram to James P. Sorensen & Co................... 120.00 
Lot 251, 5 registered rams to Ed Ramsey 51.00 
Lot 252, 5 registered rams to I. H. Nash 46.00 
Lot 253, 10 range rams to H. E. Russell. 35.00 
Lot 254, 6 range rams to H. E. Russell.-..........0.................... 42.00 
Patrick & Thomas, Heber City, Utah— 
Lot 273, 1 stud ram lamb to Laidlaw & Brockie.................... 200.00 
Lot 274, 1 stud ram lamb to Laidlaw & Brockie.................... 150.00 
Lot 275, 1 stud ram lamb to C. B. Stott, Meadow, Utah.... 75.00 


Pedersen & Edwards, Albany, Oregon— 
Lot 255, 1 stud ram to D. L. Whittaker... ...........-..-.-ss00- 


Pine Grove Farm, Westmoreland Depot, New Hampshire— 
Lot 288, 3 registered rams to E. A. Wilde & Son................ 


William Schoenfeld, Heyburn, Idaho— 





Lot 258, 1 stud ram to D. L. Whittaker.................................. 55.00 
Lot 260, 1 stud ram to D. L. Whittaker 60.00 
Lot 261, 3 registered rams to David G. Smith, Salt Lake.... 36.00 


The National Wool 


Guy Servoss, Malad, Idaho— 
Lot 262, 5 registered ram lambs to H. E. Russell... 30.00 
George Q. Spencer, Payson, Utah— 


Lot 263, 1 stud ram to David G. Smith... "4 60.00 
Lot 290, 2 registered rams to H. E. Russell... Bete... 35,00 
Suffolkdale Meadows, Ilderton, Ontario, Gisele 
Lot 264, 1 stud ram lamb to D. L. Whittaker... .... 130,00 
Lot 265, 1 stud ram to Guy Servoss, Malad, Idaho... .. 500.00 
Lot 266, 1 stud ram to D. L. Whittaker.. | 150,00 
Lot 267, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & aR RNNIRNNS 175,00 
Lot 268, 5 registered rams to Joe Alameda, Rawlins, Wyo. 37,09 
Lot 269, 5 registered rams to H. E. Russell... 35.00 
Lot 270, 10 range rams to Crandall & — aereevitie 38.00 
Lot 271, 10 range rams to H. E. Russell... Cae 41.00 
Lot 272, 19 range rams to Lafe Bown... 37.0 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 276, 1 stud ram to Rulon E. Beus... 170.00 


Lot 277, 1 stud ram to W. P. Hubbard, Junction City, Ore. 200.00 
Lot 278, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie... a 
Lot 279, 5 registered rams to David G. ana 60.00 





Lot 280, 5 registered rams to Royal M. Smith, Salt Lake 55.00 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California— 

Lot 281, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie... 300.00 

Lot 282, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, ‘Idaho 125.00 

Lot 283, 5 registered rams to Ed Ramsey.... 55.00 

Lot 284, 20 range rams to J. Perry Olsen, Wolcott, ‘Colo. 39,00 

Lot 285, 22 range rams to Lafe Bown.....................20...--.20.. 38.00 
Wallsburg Ranch & Cattle Company, Wallsburg, Utah— 

Lot 286, 10 range ram lambs to R. H. Burns................... 28.00 
John J. Wolton, Fontenelle, Wyoming— 

Lot 287, 9 range rams to Lee Peterson, Morgan, Utah 29.00 

CORRIEDALES 

King Brothers Company, Laramie, Wyoming— 

Lot 301, 1 stud ram to Waite Phillip, Philmont Ranch, 

Cimarron, New Mexico.........................-.....-0--+- 500.00 

Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 

Lot 304, 1 stud ram to H. C. Noelke & Son, 

San Angelo, Texas.................... ...... 100,00 

Lot 305, 1 stud ram to J. W. Matthews, Burley, ‘Tdaho....... 100.00 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 

Lot 306, 1 stud ram to Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Utah... 100.00 





The top Hampshire Stud, consigned by Malcolm 
Moncreiffe and purchased by Robert Blastock, 
Filer, Idaho, at $200. 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 308, 1 stud ram to Gilbreath Bros., Monte Vista, Colo. 250.00 
Lot 309, 1 stud ram to W. J. Sanderson & Son, Monte Vista 105.00 
Lot 310, 4 registered rams to W. J. Sanderson & Son... 50.00 


COTSWOLDS 


A. F. Rhoades, Hanna, Utah— 


Lot 311, 25 range rams to Alex Ballantyne, Caldwell, Idaho 20,00 
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; LINCOLNS ve sai ol ber Head 
7 ivan G. Epperson, Jerome, Idaho— Per Head Lot 330, 10 range ram lambs to Howells Livestock Inic......... 19. 
: Cs Lot 331, 10 lambs to Peter Clegg, Tooele, Utah 20.00 
= a ih Oghel, Ula Re Let SEE: BB tates rata lacie to Howells Livcieck Ine 17.00 
" 6 314, 1 stud ram to C. Howard Nielsen, Ephraim, Utah 65.00 CROSSBREDS 
E. C, J. Peterson, Temmontens = wna a. Corriedale-Rambouillets 
317, 8 range rams to Merrion ot Se J 5 ae ° 
" suffolidle Meadows, maarton, Onteric, Conade— a gage sage oa lip Rifle, Colorado 21.00 
“ ene an pA. ray Pomcnding ooo eh, Okt, SNe. AAS Lot 334, 15 range rams to Rufo Eisaquirre ease : icapateteentcces 21.00 
! ' ' * a 
10 Lot 319, 1 stud ram to Ivan G. Epperson, Jerome, Idaho.... 50.00 W. LL. eo Leeton, ~— ion & Wilkins, Ogden. Utah 19.00 
0 Lot 320, 6 registered rams to M. A. Smith, Salt Lake City 22.00 Lot 335, 10 range rams to Merrion Ee, Sees Same , 
: OXFORDS Lincoln-Rambouillets 
0 C. P. Kizer & Son, Harrisburg, Oregon— Mark B, Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah— 
Lot 321, 5 registered rams to Steadman Bros., Midvale, Ut. 20.00 Lot 7-5 7a Arey Ag J. Sanderson & Son, soi 
onte Vista, " : 
; : PANAMAS W. C. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah— 
(0 Laidlaw & Brockie, peeve sonal ag a ee Lot 292, 1 range ram to William H. Steadman, Midvale, Ut. 40.00 
10 t urra ee o., Garrison, Ut. ‘ 7 
: pe a 10 pt gn te pa > ee ieee 30.00 Suffolk-Hampshires 
Lot 324, 10 range rams to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, Utah 41.00 [eo Johnson, Grantsville, Utah— 
" Lot 325, 10 range rams to Edward Sargent, Chama, N. M. 35.00 Lot 337, 14 range rams to Crandall & Childs, Springville 26.00 
0 Lot 326, 5 range rams to Edward Sargent....................... paceces 41.00 Lot 338, 16 range rams to A. M. Bertagnole, Salt Lake City 16.00 
() ROMELDALES Murdock Brothers, Sugar City, an 
0 A. T. Spencer & Sons, Gerber, California— Lot 340, 16 range rams to D. E. Howard... essen 27.00 
0 Lot 307, 10 range rams to Murray Sheep’ Co., Garrison, Ut. 30.00 Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
Lot 329, 20 range rams to Howells Livestock Inc., Salt Lake 26.00 Lot 342, 15 range rams to Paul Jensen, Meeker, Colo......... 34.00 
0 
Suffolk-Hampshire yearlings made ° ° 
0) . 
State Ram Sales an average of $29.95, with a high price Cautious B uyimg Urged by 
Filer, Idaho of $55, given by Steve Adams - rae Lamb Feeders’ Committee 
for a pen of five consigned by E. R. i : 
EVEN hundred fifty-nine rams were Kelsey. HE National Lamb Feeders Com- 
mittee, at a meeting held in Chi- 
0 sold at the 17th annual Idaho Ram ; 
: West Texas cago on September 2, urged continued 
Sale at Filer, Idaho, on August 10, at , ‘ 
: caution upon lamb feeders in the pur- 
" an average price of $35.14 per head. HE second annual West Texas : i 
: chase of feeder lambs at prices in 
0 A Suffolk stud topped the sale at Rambouillet Show and Sale was excess of 534 to 6 cents on the nocth- 
: $150, which was paid by Laidlaw and held at Eden on August 4 and 5. Av actern ranges, according to a release 
Brockie of Muldoon for a University total of 323 sheep were sold at an oi icued b Pgretett atm 
f $41.65. Included in the y y : 
of Idaho entry. Four other studs of average 0 t The release further stated that 
this breed were sold and the average pe rege i stud rams ae comparatively few feeder lambs had 
was $98.75. Seven top Hampshire 0.78. and 53 Ree 9 Piao aaa been purchased to date by the feeders 
studs made an average of $110, the $30.78, a ead’ of ewes wich sol themselves, and that the small pur- 
high price being $125 given for an H. Pog ying = rg — enw chases made were those of dealers and 
L. Finch ram by Ed. Tolbert of Twin e top we b 4 Pc ” Pigs . Sak speculators. Uncertain marketing condi- 
Falls. ye ae ee F er |. depleted purchasing ability in 
The average on pens of Suffolk year- W4S bought by Mrs. Minor McVay the eastern industrial and urban ter- 
lings was $53.78. In this division, for $340. The champion ram of the ritory where lamb is largely consumed, 
= Laidlaw and Brockie sold the high pen show, a two-year-old from W. D.Cand- and reluctance of bankers and credit 
| at $75 to an Oregon buyer. Suffolk land & Sons, went to D. G. Bishop of associations to finance feeding opera- 
_ am lambs averaged $37.12, with two Valera for $310, while the champion ne esa akg tor feeders “gn 
é ve ple es of E. R. Kelsey of ewe, a two-year-old entry of Claude odo peta the Maodiied ae 
pur'ey and Laidlaw and Brockie, mak- Owens, went to J. E. Jones for $125. : : : tious buvi 
ing $50 a head. In Hampshire yearlings é ; mittee in urging cautious buying upon 
totaling 293 and making up the lar se A Frank Bullard yearling ewe, which feeders. 
class in the sale shi tap in $5 5. won first place in the yearling class, The National Lamb Feeders’ Com- 
paid by W. S. Cruickshank of jib was sold to R. E. Dobson for $95. mittee is said to sg N meet 
tour f _ Two Hundred fifty dollars was paid tives of 75 per cent of the more than 
> Clure’s a Dern sersoen gegen for a yearling ram ee ned b Clande four million lambs fed in Colorado, 
1) » and’ the average, $30.41. The y S S y Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Indiana, 







average on Hampshire ram lambs was 
$23.47; top, $47.50 paid by E. G. 
Gooding of Shoshone for a pen of five 
entered by R. B. Beatty of Twin Falls. 





Owens and also a yearling entry of 
J. W. Owens and Sons. There were 
two sales of stud rams at $200, one at 
$175, another at $170 and one at $160. 


Michigan and Ohio. Eventually, it is 


expected that a National Lamb Feeders’ 
Association will be organized through 
the committee. 
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The U.S. Senate Committee Hearings 


HE material printed in the August 
Wool Grower from the record of 

the U. S. Senate Committee for Investi- 
gation of Wool Marketing dealt largely 
with investigators’ reports and the 
defense of Draper and Company in 
reference to the taking of consigned 
wools into ownership of the consignee. 
Further testimony for two other 
firms, also charged with improperly 
taking consigned wools into accounts 
of their own concerns, is now printed 
from the official record of the hearing. 


Winslow and Company 


Mr. Haskell. We now desire to take up 
certain purchases of consignments by the 
consignee firm of Winslow and Company, 
Incorporated. 

Mr. Greer. Before the witness proceeds 
with that, Mr. Sidney Eisemann, of ‘Eise- 
mann, Incorporated, is here. It becomes 
apparent that his matters will not be reached 
this morning, because they are not contained 
in the group being talked about, and he 
will not be able to return to an afternoon 
session if we have one. He would like to 
have it appear of record that he was present 
but was not called. 

Mr. Eisemann. I am ready to answer 
any questions you may ask. 

Mr. Haskell. I should say that our rec- 
ords of Eisemann Brothers are very brief. 
That company is covered by one of the very 
much briefer reports. We did not go into 
the records of that firm to any extent, 
because of a lack of time. 

Mr. Eisemann. It was the first house you 
examined. 

Senator Hatch (presiding). Proceed with 
your testimony. We will take up these 
other cases when we reach them. If the 
men want to be heard, they may be; if 
they do not, they do not have to be. Go 
ahead, Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Haskell. Mr. Chairman, the actual 
investigation of the records of Winslow and 
Company was made by Mr. A. J. Shartle 
in frequent consultation with me. Mr. 
Shartle was one of the auditors loaned to 
your committee by the General Accounting 
Office. Unfortunately, Mr. Shartle is not 
here and I understand not in this part of 
the country at this time. 

There are listed here, Mr. Chairman, tabu- 
lations made by Mr. Shartle of twenty lots 
of territory wool consignments or parts of 
consignments taken into account by this 


On Wool Marketing. 


Ill Charges and Defense Regarding Practice of Purchase of 
Consigned Clips by Houses Handling Them 


(Continued from August Wool Grower) 


consignment holder, sold for its own ac- 
count. These occur during the years 1934 
and 1935. These twenty lots or parts of 
lots totaled 16,397 pounds taken into ac- 
count. They are the weights on which the 
remittances were made to the consignors. 
The pounds paid for were 16,397, prac- 
tically the same figure. 

The dealers paid to the consignors on 
these twenty lots $3,272.19. This wool 
sold for $3,969.39, leaving, according to 
Mr. Shartle’s statement—account sales were 
issued in every instance, and the 2-cent or 
2!4-cent commission, as the case might have 
been, was deducted—a net profit to the 
firm—that is, net minus their operating 
expenses in Boston—of $697.20. If you 
add the commission at 2 cents a pound for 
the 16,397 pounds, it would be a commis- 
sion of $327.94, or a total gross profit of 
$1,025.14. 

May I inject the statement here, Mr. 
Chairman, that when working in Winslow 
and Company’s records we had every as- 
sistance from all members of the firm. 

The twenty lots of territory wools just 
referred to sold for an average price of 
24.2228 cents per grease pound. They were 
taken into account for an average price of 
19.9682 cents per pound, leaving a profit 
of 4.2546 cents per pound. The commis- 
sion is included, as I said before, in the 
price which was taken into account. The 
average sale price, therefore, was 21.3 per 
cent higher than the average price credited 
to the consignors. 

In addition to those twenty lots in which 
Mr. Shartle was able to determine the 
amounts received by the consignee, he has 
tabulated 82 Texas consignments or parts 
of consignments. Some of them are parts. 
They were taken over by Winslow and 
Company, Incorporated, and later sold. We 
do not know the prices received. 


Senator Hatch. The sales were made 
afterward? 
Mr. Haskell. Oh, yes. These do not 


involve the factors which we discussed with 
respect to the houses which we previously 
referred to. 

These 82 consignments or parts of con- 
signments totaled 77,795 pounds which were 
taken into an account and credited with 
$23,444.14. 

In this instance the wools went into grad- 
ing lines and scouring lines. They were 
commingled with other wools, so it was not 


possible to determine the amount received 
by consignee when the wools were resold. 

Senator Hatch. Was the consignor in 
those cases notified that the company had 
taken them over at the time of transfer or 
changed relation? 

Mr. Haskell. According to Mr. Shartle’s 
statement—I know he examined many, 
many records there—“An examination of 
correspondence and records failed to disclose 
that any of the consignors had any knowl- 
edge of the fact that their consigned wools 
had been taken into account by Winslow 
and Company.” 

That is taken from Mr. Shartle’s report. 

In addition, there were certain portions 
of grading lines taken into account. The 
ones referred to were wools incurred at 
least at the time they were taken over by 
the consignee. 

From the section of the report on the 
operation of Winslow and Company deal- 
ing with the Dakota grading line, we find— 

Mr. Greer (interposing). For my assist- 
ance, Mr. Haskell, would you be good 
enough to give the section number? 

Mr. Haskell. That is section 14. It is 
with respect to Dakota grading line, lot No. 
i3322- 

Tabulations of this grading line show that 
the following poundages were taken into 
account, and the dates are given. Of the 
quarter-blood, 5,106 pounds; low quarter, 
143 pounds; braid, 43 pounds; or a total 
of 5,292 pounds out of this grading line 
taken into account. These were taken into 
account for a total of $952.56. Those 
pounds were sold for a total of $1,157.23, 
leaving a profit to Winslow and Company 
of $204.67. 

There are some other features taken into 
account, referred to at another time on an- 
other grading line of Texas wool. Grading 
line 11905 showed that certain portions of 
the wool were taken into account, including 
9,831 pounds of eight months’ wool, which 
is the entire grade, and which had been 
transferred from the French combing grade. 
The designation had been changed during 
the course of the sale. 

In addition, there were 2,339 pounds of 
wool designated as “heavy” also transferred. 

Mr. Chairman, my first statement was 
wrong. The first one was not transferred; 
it was the entire grade. This “heavy” ws 
transferred from French combing before 
taking over. 
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There were also 950 pounds of eight 
months’ wool which were transferred from 
French combing before taking over. 


There were 81 pounds of tags. 

Had this wool been taken over by Win- 
slow and Company as its first classification, 
French combing, a higher price would have 
had to be credited to the growers. This is 
further reflected in the fact that 2614 cents 
was received by Winslow and Company for 
the wool taken over. 

That is all we want to present on this 
subject to Winslow and Company. 


Silberman Defense 


Owing to postponement of the bal- 
ance of the hearings, Silberman and 
Company did not complete their de- 
fense, However, on June 7, they plac- 
ed in the record the following state- 
ment: 


To the Honorable Alva B. Adams, 

Chairman of the Special Committee to 

Investigate Production, Transportation, 

and Marketing of Wool, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman: 

Pursuant to agreement with the chair- 
man and the attorneys representing the other 
dealers under inquiry, on Thursday last our 
attorney agreed that any questioning of the 
investigators would be postponed until 
Tuesday, June 7; whereupon our representa- 
tives left Washington for Chicago. 

Upon their arrival at Chicago they were 
informed that the procedure heretofore fol- 
lowed, i.e., a consecutive discussion of the 
alleged practice of all the individual firms, 
was to be dropped, and that a different 
program was contemplated. A more or 
less general report was to be read into the 
record on Friday, and that upon so doing 
the inquiry was recessed until the next 
session of Congress, except for the oppor- 
tunity to be afforded our representative to 
time available to the Senators on this com- 
appear on June 7. In view of the limited 
mittee, and realizing the importance of their 
other work to be completed during this 
session of Congress, we are pleased to co- 
operate with them and postpone the ques- 
tioning of the investigators at this time. 

Consistent with this change in program, 
the firm of $. Silberman & Sons are content 
with the assurance given on behalf of the 
chairman of the committee that the follow- 
ing statement will be spread of record, and 
we submit this statement for that purpose. 
In its preparation we have followed the 
suggestion of Senator Walsh who stated 
that it would be helpful to summarize Mr. 
Haskell’s conclusions as well as the answers 


given by Mr. Haskell! ‘to-questions put to 
him relating to these conclusions. 

The record recites that in answer to a 
questionnaire sent by the investigators, S. 
Silberman & Sons reported purchases of wool 
from consignors were made— 


“Occasionally, to clean up transactions, 
the firm takes in small weights of odds 
and ends into account, clearly designating 
this on the account sales. Would not 
be one per cent.” 


The investigators state that this answer 
is a wide departure from facts, as shown by 
tabulations they have developed. These 
tabulations, showing wools “taken into 
account” were, however, admitted by Mr. 
Haskell in response to questioning to have 
no relation to the total of consigned wools 
sold by S. Silberman & Sons on behalf of 
the consignors during the respective years 
given. In other words, the investigators 
erroneously used an uncorrelated figure for 
the wools sold for the account of the con- 
signors, and compared the same with the 
figures for wools purchased by S. Silberman 
& Sons from consignors without relation 
to when the wools so purchased were actu- 
ally received or sold by S. Silberman & Sons. 

It is significant to note that where S. 
Silberman & Sons took odds and ends into 
account, they uniformly reported this fact 
in detail to the consignor. This is con- 
firmed by Mr. Haskell’s reports. 

Although the tabulations, it is submitted, 
were erroneous and based on alleged facts 
actually not existing, we refer to those 
tabulations because they infer that large 
quantities of wools were purchased by S. Sil- 
berman & Sons as agent, from the consignor 
as principal, without the knowledge of the 
consignor, and that the firm was activated 
in doing so because of financial gains. 

We unequivocally deny that we ever fol- 
lowed such practice. 

The specific cases recited in the record 
as evidence thereof, consisted of purchases 
of a number of clips of which over 295,000 
pounds of wool from the Madison Valley 
Pool was the largest. 

It is now admitted as a matter of record 
that in all of these cases S. Silberman & 
Sons purchased all of these clips only after 
due, proper and extended negotiations 
directly with the consignor, or with his 
authorized agent at his request. 

Had all of the purchases, made as they 
were after these negotiations, been omitted 
as they should have been, these percentages 
would have ceased to exist and the answer 
of S. Silberman & Sons to the questionnaire 
would have been corroborated. 

We have shown, as in the case of the 
consignment of E. Ray Wellman, that 
where wools were taken into account by us 
subsequent to sales having been made for 
the account of the consignor, and where 
the market trend justified, that we actually 
paid more for such wools purchased by us 
from the consignor than was realized by 
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him for wools of a like grade and quality 
sold elsewhere for his account. 

In another case an attempt was made by 
the investigators to prove that in a trans- 
action, allegedly typical, S. Silberman & 
Sons made an unwarranted profit on wools 
purchased from the consignor. This par- 
ticular transaction was the purchase of a 
clip from the Cronin Sheep Company, a cor- 
poration with headquarters in Casper, Wyo- 
ming. It was alleged that this profit 
amounted to approximately $2,000 on a 
transaction involving over 60,000 pounds of 
wools. No such profit was or could have 
been made on this wool. 

The contract for this wool shows that 
the entire clip consisted of exceptionally 
heavy wools, averaging 10'4 pounds per 
fleece. This clearly indicates a very heavy 
shrinking wool. Nevertheless, as a premise, 
a 6 per cent grading taken at random was 
used without regard to this heavy shrink- 
age. Although no examination of the wool 
was or could have been made by the investi- 
gators, the wool was arbitrarily classified 
by them as “type 3.” Likewise, a probable 
price for an assumed shrinkage was arbi- 
trarily used in arriving at the alleged profit. 


The following excerpts from the record 
introduced by Mr. Haskell, show conclu- 
sively that shrinkage is the vital price factor, 
that great variation exists in the shrinkage 
of wools from clips emanating not only 
from the same state, but even from the 
same area within the state, and that it is 
difficult to secure a small composite sample 
that will sufficiently be representative of 
an entire clip. These excerpts are as fol- 
lows: 


“The element of shrinkage is, there- 
fore, the most important factor in the 
marketing of wool.” 


“It is not especially difficult to scour 
small samples, but it is difficult to secure 
small composite samples that are suffi- 
ciently representative of an entire clip.” 


“State averages are not sufficiently 
specific to indicate adequately the dif- 
ferences in the shrinkages of wool grown 
in different producing areas, under dif- 
ferent sets of conditions. There are 
important differences between areas 
within the large western states, due to 
different conditions of precipitation, soil, 
the breeding of the sheep grown, and 
still other factors.” 


“However, there will be important de- 
partures from these (shrinkages) averages 
during the seasons of widely differing 
conditions of precipitation, and other 
weather factors. Of course, there are 
still wider variations in the shrinkages of 
different clips within a given area.” 

“It is generally agreed that these limits 
on the accuracy of estimated shrinkages 
do not apply to exceptionally heavy 
shrinking wools, meaning wools which 
shrink 70 per cent or more. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate accurately the shrinkage 
of very heavy wools.” 
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When the above is applied to the Cronin 
case it is evident that the allegation of 
profit is based upon an erroneous premise. 

In addition it should be noted that the 
investigators failed to take into consider- 
ation in their computation the “tags” or 
rejected wools, which in this clip admitted- 
ly amounted to 3 per cent, a factor likewise 
important in determining the ultimate re- 
turn for the wools in question. 

In attempting to confirm the alleged 
profit made by Silberman & Sons on the 
Cronin clip the investigators used prices had 
for the sale of Montana wool. The wool 
involved was not Montana wool but wool 
from Casper, Wyoming, which sells for 
cents per pound less than Montana wool. 

We presented prices actually obtained for 
Wyoming wools of the Cronin clip type, 
conclusively proving that the Cronin Com- 
pany received the full market price for the 
wools purchased from it. What is true 
of the compilations used in this case is also 
true in the case of the other compilations 
prepared and used by the investigators. 

Another allegation made by the investi- 
gators is that there was an apparent lack 
of uniformity in reports to consignors, in 
that these reports failed to disclose the 
fact that no commission was taken by S. 
Silberman & Sons. These are merely indi- 
cations that S. Silberman & Sons waived 
certain commission, storage, interest, and 
other charges as a part of the negotiations 
with the growers by which S. Silberman 
& Sons purchased wools for their own 
account. 

The consignment contract was changed 
to a purchase agreement and this additional 
consideration (the waiving of the commis- 
sion or other charges) was in the contempla- 
tion of both parties when arriving at a price 
satisfactory to both. 

It is to be noted at this point that the 
type of contract used by S. Silberman & 
Sons for consignments does not require 
subsequent agreements to be in writing in 
order that the original relationship of S. 
Silberman & Sons be changed from that of 
consignee to that of purchaser. 

There was introduced into the hearing 
much evidence of negotiations between S. 
Silberman & Sons and growers. This evi- 
dence consisted of extensive correspondence; 
exchange of telegrams; proof that growers 
often carried on negotiations through field 
agents; personal appearances of growers in 
the office of S. Silberman & Sons in Chi- 
cago in connection with their negotiations; 
providing that no fiduciary relationship has 
been violated. Any criticism of such nego- 
tiations is not substantiated by the facts 
and is unfair and unwarranted. 

The record will show that part of the 
data and the conclusions predicated thereon, 
read into the record by Mr. DeMott, were 
not made known to us until the very read- 
ing of the same into the record. In con- 
nection with those conclusions, questioning 
of the investigators by us regarding the 





same was postponed pursuant to the agree- 
ment above referred to. 

Consistent with the foregoing and the 
agreement referred to in the first portion 
of this statement, the following comments 
are made: 

To narrow the discussion of price differ- 
entials between purchased and consigned 
wools, no inference was made that we paid 
our consignors less than we received from 
the sales of their wool. It must be admitted 
that it was our policy to notify our con- 
signors promptly when sales of their wools 
were made, and that we paid them what 
we received from the sale of their wool. 

Tables 11 and 12 apparently are the bases 
for the price differentials between sales of 
consigned and purchased wools. If these 
dealt with comparable factors (namely, 
actual sales of “free” consignments as re- 
lated to actual sales of purchases for each 
of the months and years listed) such tables 
might have been useful in drawing some 
general conclusions. Comparable factors 
available to the investigators were not used, 
but instead a set of unrelated figures were 
used. 

It should be noted that this data listed 
as sales of “free” consignments and which 
were compared with actual sales, are not 
in fact sales of such “free” consignments 
for the months and years listed. The figures 
represent in fact, something entirely differ- 
ent. As explained to your investigators, it 
is of no value to us to segregate the ulti- 
mate records relating to wools purchased 
from ultimate records of consignments after 
such consignments were sold, duly reported, 
and account sales rendered to the consignors. 
These ultimate records of the weights and 
monies involved covering each such con- 
signment, are not recorded in our journals 
or ledgers until the entire consignment has 
been completely sold. 

Practically all of our consignments are 
graded and sold one grade at a time. Since, 
generally, not all grades of a consignment 
are sold in the same month, it is obvious 
that some of the wools contained in the 
entries for any month of these completed 
consignments include sales of some grades 
which had been made months before or 
even in a prior year. Therefore, the entry 
of the completed consignment in our rec- 
ords in any one month has no relationship 
to sales and prices of wools being sold that 
month. 

If price levels remained relatively stable 
during all months in any one year, and 
during all the years involved, the inaccuracy 
of comparing these figures might have been 
minimized, but as the investigators have 
demonstrated, there had been many violent 
price’ fluctuations and to use for compari- 
son with prices currently realized, figures 
representing our own purchases or sales made 
in prior months or a prior year, is mani- 
festly inaccurate. 

By the very use of these uncorrelated 
factors, the investigators created the 
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“strange anomaly” they produced and fe. 
ferred to, namely, that in September, 1932, 
they alleged we sold more “free” consign. 
ments than we sold of all consignments 
plus our own purchased wools. This alone 
should demonstrate that they were using 
uncorrelated factors and that conclusions 
from them would be meaningless. 

For 1933 Table II indicates that of ap- 
proximately 1,540,000 pounds of such 
“free” consignments listed, about 1,010,000 
pounds are listed for January and Febru- 
ary. An examination of our records for 
those months would have shown that this 
1,010,000 pounds included some 360,000 
pounds of consigned wools sold and reported 
to consignors in 1932, and also some 320,- 
000 pounds not of consignments, but wools 
purchased by us in those months. Figures 
including such substantial quantities of 
purchased wools and consigned wools sold 
in a prior year cannot with any accuracy 
or any meaning be related to sales currently 
being made. 

For 1934 this table indicates that only 
80,000 pounds of “free” consignments were 
sold. Actually 610,000 pounds of “free” 
consignments were sold in 1934, of which 
approximately 520,000 pounds represented 
partial sales of 1933 and 1934 consignments, 
none of which are included in the table. 
Conclusions drawn from the average price 
of the 80,000 pounds selected as represent- 
ing sales of 610,000 pounds in that year 
are therefore incorrect. 

The figures shown representing “free” 
consignments sold in 1935 included the 
520,000 pounds actually sold in 1934 but 
did not include the sales of 590,000 pounds 
which were sold in 1935. In addition there 
is an aggregate error of some 170,000 
pounds made in the total consignments 
completely sold in 1935. Therefore, the 
conclusions for 1935 are erroneous because 
of these errors involving approximately 
1,280,000 pounds. 

A glance through the average monthly 
prices shown in the tables demonstrates the 
violent fluctuations that occurred during 
the period reviewed. Any set of sales 
figures extending over such a period must 
of necessity be interpreted in the light of 
the quantities sold at each price level. Only 
where the erroneous compilations showed 
that less was obtained for purchased wools 
than for consigned wools, was attention 
called to the times of the year and the 
price levels existing in which the relative 
quantities were sold. Without a complete 
analysis using these factors of time and 
price level, no fair conclusion can possibly 
be drawn. 

Rather than use of erroneous tables, it 
would be more in point to note that during 
most of the period under review all sales 
were made subject to the approval of the 
Wool and Mohair Advisory Committee. Our 
sales of purchased and consigned wools met 
with such approval by that committee. This 
fact would more clearly indicate that from 
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time to time during the period, we obtained 
full market value for all sales. 

Nevertheless, if average prices based up- 
on an impartial analysis would show that 
the actual average price obtained for pur- 
chased wools exceeded that for consignments, 
considering the value of the specific wools 
sold and the dates when sold, there should 
be some reasonable explanation for this dif- 
ference. That explanation, we believe you 
will agree, is as follows: 

We do select from available clips of wool 
which can be bought in any locality those 
clips which in our opinion are the choicest 
and which should prove most valuable to 
our customers. It is to be assumed that all 
our competitors do likewise. Therefore, 
the most desirable clips generally in any 
given locality or throughout the country 
are purchased at the shearing points. 
Owners of inferior clips, unwilling to sell 
for relatively less money than their neigh- 
bors whose wools are superior, ultimately 
consign or ship their wool to us or to other 
wool dealers or to the cooperatives. 

If the judgment of ourselves and other 
wool dealers generally of the better value 
of the clips they purchase is correct, that 
judgment should be and is confirmed by 
the proceeds realized from the sale of much 
choicer purchased wools compared with the 
sales prices obtained for the inferior con- 
signed lots. With such a generalized con- 
clusion we would not object. 

Mention might be made of government- 
financed consignments. These included lots 
which because of their relatively better 
value would normally have been purchased. 
The ultimate sale of such government- 
financed consignments at higher average 
‘prices reflects the general better value of 
these clips as compared with the “free” 
consignments, 

For the reasons given, since there might 
be conceded some differential between the 
average prices realized for purchased and 
consigned wools, which merely recognizes 
the difference in the value of the wools in 
these two classifications; a fair test is not 
what this relationship is in any one case, 
but rather what relative prices did each 
marketing unit in the industry obtain for 
its consignors generally. 

It is unsafe to draw any conclusions from 
any statistics because general grade descrip- 
tions might include wools of greatly vary- 
ing value, as Mr. Haskell later points out. 
Further, the time when sales for each grade 
were made would have an important bear- 
ing on the conclusions, if, as was the case 
during the years under review, there were 
violent price fluctuations. 

The investigators had access to all of the 
tecords of those engaged in the wool indus- 
try. If their conclusions are correct, the 
Prices obtained by S. Silberman & Sons for 
its consignors would indicate that it was 
successful in obtaining more for its con- 
signors than most other marketing units 
in the industry. 


If it is decided by this committee to 
resume the inquiry into the operation of 
the various units in the industry, we respect- 
fully request that we be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee to 
present specific proof as to those matters 
affecting us. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. Silberman & Sons, 
By Hubert S. Silberman, President 


It is planned to conclude this report 
of the Senate investigation of wool 
marketing next month with excerpts 
from the testimony on “Agency Rela- 
tions between Dealers and Bankers, et 
al.” 





Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


URING the past few months 
foot-and-mouth disease has rav- 
ished not only the British Isles, but 
most of the continent of Europe as 
well as some of the islands heretofore 
free. Not much progress has been 
made in eradicating the disease except 
in Great Britain where a program of 
widespread slaughter has been carried 
out. The original infection came prob- 
ably with meat from the Argéntine 
where the disease is widespread at all 
times. So much infection now exists 
in Europe that imports of uncooked 
meat from nearly all continental coun- 
tries are now prohibited. A report 
from Belgium indicates that wild deer 
and elk are now infected and some 
species may be wiped out as a result 
of the infection. 

The last outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country occurred at Los 
Angeles, California, in January, 1929. 
This outbreak first appeared in hogs 
fed on meat scraps imported from 
Buenos Aires by a vessel named the 
City of Los Angeles. On this point, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 68 of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
states: “A study of the source of the 
infection showed that the garbage which 
caused the outbreak came from the 
steamship City of Los Angeles. On 
November 2 that boat put in at Buenos 
Aires where it remained until Novem- 
ber 6, taking on about 18,000 pounds 
of meat. The vessel docked again 
December 9 in San Pedro Bay. On 
December 20 the remaining meat was 
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transferred from its coolers to the 
steamship Coliwaii. During the trans- 
fer the meats were trimmed, the scraps 
were placed in cans which went into 
the garbage. The evidence when as- 
sembled and analyzed showed that the 
garbage which contained the scraps 
from the South American meats had 
been taken to the Haas ranch,” where 
the disease broke out. The government 
reports further, “It is noteworthy also 
that the hogs which were the first to 
show signs of foot-and-mouth disease 
received the meat scraps about eleven 
days before they were found affected.” 

Another outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease occurred in California in Feb- 
ruary, 1924. As to the cause of this 
outbreak, the government publication 
states the “feeding of garbage from the 
Mare Island Navy Yard resulted in a 
train of evidence that accounts for 
both the appearance of the disease and 
its spread in Alameda and Contra 
Costa counties which with Solano Coun- 
ty were the first affected.” The country 
from which this garbage came cannot 
be identified, but certainly it was Asia 
or South America, It is probable that 
all but one of the eight outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease in this country 
came here either with meat or with 
hides or wool from foreign countries. 
This disease has just recently appeared 
in South Africa and is believed to have 
spread among the wild game animals 
of that country. With increased air- 
plane traffic between this country and 
the Argentine we shall have to guard 
closely to keep out this plague. 

S. W. McClure 





Hearings in Kansas City 
Commission Case 


sateen ahd Henry A. Wallace has 
granted an order for taking addi- 
tional evidence in the commission rate 
case of the Kansas City Stockyards, it 
was announced on August 31, and 
hearing was set for Monday, September 
12, at 10 o’clock in Room 201, Ad- 
ministration Building, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Other hearings may be held at such 
times and places as the examiner 
directs. 





Coyotes Destroyed 


I ATTENDED a wool growers’ meet- 

ing in Montana in January, 1900. 
At that meeting coyotes furnished the 
principal item of discussion. Now, 38 
years later, coyotes are the chief con- 
cern of sheepmen wherever two of them 
meet. 

Millions have since been spent on 
bounties and government hunters with 
the result that coyotes are as numerous 
as at any time in 40 years. Indeed, we 
have stockmen who insist that we have 
more coyotes now than at any time in 
history. Whether or not this be true, 
our losses from coyotes in the State of 
Idaho were greater in the past year 
than for many years. That was par- 
ticularly true in the case of the writ- 
er’s flock. Up until now, the coyote 
seems to be the only hunted thing that 
has not been reduced in numbers. 

Last spring a group of Idaho sheep- 
men decided to do something about it. 
They had received reports that coyotes 
were being killed from airplanes, so 
several of our counties organized and 
decided to try airplane hunting. My 
county was not the first to try it, but 
after starting it the work was con- 
tinued. All the wool growers of the 
county who use the public domain met 
and advanced one cent for each sheep 
they owned. By this means a sum of 
$505 was raised. Two men with an 
airplane were employed to kill coyotes. 
We paid them $7 an hour for each 
hour spent in the air, They hunted 
about four hours a day and killed from 
none to as high as 14 coyotes a day. 
They hunted early in the morning and 
mostly around where sheep were graz- 
ing. They used an old Model T air- 
plane that would slow down to about 
15 miles an hour. When a coyote was 
sighted the plane dropped down over 
him and the man in the rear seat shot 
him with a load of buckshot. 

As to the number of coyotes killed, 
we have the word of the hunters, that 
may be correct or otherwise. We also 
have the report of our herders who 
found many of the dead coyotes. We 
also have the report of stockmen that 
their losses are smaller and that they 
see fewer coyotes. The hunters offered 
to take any stockman along to do the 


shooting, but we felt we could not 
spare one from the small number we 
have in this county. One sheepman, 
however, did take a practice ride with 
the hunter. He reports that from the 
plane coyotes are easily seen and very 
easily shot. He believes that by this 
method coyotes could be exterminated 
at small expense, and he suggests that 
the State Game Department and the 
Biological Survey spend some money 
in this form of hunting. 

My theory about the matter is that 
neither a bounty nor the government 
hunter is worth a damn. They have 
had 50 years to work and failed to 
make a showing. This Model T air- 
plane costs $1600. If I had 6000 sheep 
and could borrow any more money, I 
would put a man with an airplane on 
my own range, exterminate my own 
coyotes and refuse henceforth to con- 
tribute to predatory animal funds of 
any kind. 

S. W. McClure 





Review of New Wool 


Handbook 


American Wool Handbook (First edition 
1938). By Werner von Bergen and H. R. 
Mauersberger. The American Wool Hand- 
book Company, 303 - Sth Ave., New York 
City. Price $3.75. 


HE authors have combined in one 
volume a treatise on the economic 
aspects of wool production; a discus- 
sion of the breeds of sheep and systems 
of sheep raising; the technology, chemi- 
cal and physical, of wool and other 
textile fibers; technological fiber re- 
search methods; and a comprehensive 
description of all phases of wool manu- 
facture. Several specialists in addition 
to the authors contributed chapters. 
The book is interesting, easy reading, 
and authoritative. All of the chapters 
on manufacturing, comprising well over 
half the text, reveal the authors’ very 
intimate knowledge of this wide subject. 
As a general reference work on wool it 
is undoubtedly better than anything 
previously published. Nearly all of the 
350 illustrations are good. 
Messrs. Von Bergen and Mauers- 
berger are wool technologists living in 


the wool-manufacturing area of the 
East. They probably did not expec; 
their descriptions of sheep and sheep 
raising to be used as a source of new 
knowledge by western wool growers 
and indeed the practical animal hys. 
bandman will find little to enhance his 
existing knowledge of the ovine species, 

There.seems to be an unwritten law 
that the reviewer of a scientific text 
must enumerate the good points of the 
book and then deflate the authors by 
slapping them soundly on both jowls, 
Everyone seems to follow the example 
of England’s “Journal of the Textile 
Institute” which catechises the authors 
of nearly all books. In order not to 
incur criticism by deviating from this 
rule, the present reviewer hereby takes 
a few pot-shots at Von Bergen and 
Mauersberger, secure in the thought 
that they are 3,000 miles away. 

In many places in the book the 
English used is open to some criticism. 
The discussion of the physical and 
chemical properties of wool would be 
bettered by giving some credit to the 
original investigators who made the 
discoveries, if for no other reason than 
to satisfy the vanity of such research- 
ers. On page 26 we read that certain 
Merinos declined to thirty-four “heads” 
and on page 56 that Australia has over 
a hundred million “heads” of sheep; 
on page 85 it is stated truthfully that 
for the production of “ewe’s lambs” the 
popularity of Suffolk rams is increas- 
ing. Such quaint phraseology does not 
detract one bit from the meaning con- 
veyed; nevertheless in the great open 
spaces of the West where men are men 
and women governors, wool growers 
will hide their smiles behind the in- 
adequate concealment of poorly mani: 
cured nails. 

Having thus insulted the authors, il 
is only fair to state that they have done 
better at their animal husbandry than 
this reviewer could at wool manufactur: 
ing. The book is good enough to war 
rant the order, just placed, for several 
copies to be used for instruction at the 
University of California. 


University Farm, Davis, California 
J. F. Wilson 
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Ladino Clover 


Pasture 


Jor Finishing Lambs 


Gn California 


SX 


By R. F. Miller, 


University of California 


AKDALE, California, located in 
the upper San Joaquin Valley, 
south and east of Stockton, is the center 
of the ladino clover field of California. 
This is a comparatively new industry, 
the first plantings having been made 
about ten years ago when some enter- 
prising sheepmen and bankers experi- 
mented with two acres of this new 
Italian clover. This clover grew very 
luxuriantly and these men were sur- 
prised at the number of sheep this 
small area would support. The next 
year they planted five acres further to 
prove the grazing capacity and the 
adaptability of this clover. From this 
meager beginning thousands of acres 
have now been planted and in this area 
alone about 110,000 lambs were fatten- 
ed for market last year. Growers in 
other parts of the state have planted 
ladino clover and we now find this type 
of irrigated sheep pasture quite well 
distributed throughout the two great 
valleys of California. 


Cheap Water and Heavy Soil 
Required 

In order to grow ladino clover suc- 
cessfully, it is necessary to have an 
abundance of irrigation water and a 
fairly heavy type of soil. The clover 
is a shallow-rooted plant and spreads 
by reason of runners similar to Ber- 
muda grass and during the summer 
growing season the fields are irrigated 


In a ladino clover field in the upper 
San Joaquin Valley, California 


every seven to ten days. A fairly heavy 
type of soil that holds the water near 
the surface is very desirable. Also 
the fields should be well leveled and 
provision should be made for drainage 
at the lower end of the checks because 
the clover soon dies when water is 
allowed to stand on the field. When 
conditions are ideal this plant thrives 
very well. Some fields that have been in 
clover for at least eight years in the 
Oakdale section still maintain an ex- 
cellent stand. 


Clover, Rye Grass, and Blue Grass 


While the fields are spoken of as 
ladino clover, a mixture of grasses is 
usually planted although after a few 
years the clover seems to displace the 
other grasses. A common mixture is 
4 pounds of ladino clover, 4 pounds 
Australian rye grass and 1 pound Ken- 
tucky blue grass per acre. This is 
planted preferably in November oi 
December with an ordinary lawn type 
broadcast grass seeder and is covered 
very lightly, or many growers prefer 
to let the rain cover it. It should not 
be pastured very much the first year, 
but preferably the weeds and native 
grasses should be cut with a mower, 
raked and hauled off and then the 
field -irrigated regularly to establish a 
good stand of clover. This is very im- 
portant as a young stand can be readily 


injured by over-pasturing the first 
year. 


Sheep and Cattle are Pastured 


The plant is-primarily adapted for 
fattening lambs and cattle although it 
is also used for dairy cattle, horses and 
to a limited extent for hogs. The pas- 
turing season extends from about May 
1 to October 20. It is advisable to 
allow the plant a rest during the winter 
months and furthermore frosted clover 
produces digestive disorder resulting 
in scours. 


Rotation Grazing 


The ladino clover fields are divided 
into pastures of about 20 acres each 
and there are four pastures to a unit. 
This will accommodate from 1000 to 
1200 lambs. The lambs are changed 
from one pasture to another every two 
days and virtually follow right behind 
the irrigator. In some cases the ground 
is still wet in places, but with a good 
sod of clover this does not seem to in- 
jure the stand. No supplemental feed 
is allowed although some growers think 
it desirable to have some dry grain 
hay in one of the fields to give the 
lambs an opportunity to obtain some 
dry feed occasionally. The lambs are 
quite eager for this change and no 
doubt it has merit. 
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Grazing Capacity 30 to 40 Lambs 
Per Acre for Season 

The common practice is to fatten 
three groups of lambs during the season 
as good blackfaced lambs will finish 
in 40 to 60 days on this clover. It is 
possible to fatten about 40 lambs per 
acre during the season divided as fol- 
lows: 

May and June—15 lambs per acre—Ist 
group. 

July and August—15 lambs per acre— 
2nd group. 

September and October—10 lambs per 
acre—3rd group. 

There is a small death loss from 
bloat and the mortality has been found 
to be about 2 per cent during the sea- 
son. However, the lambs fatten rapid- 
ly, making a gain of 10 to 15 pounds 
per month, and they dress out a good 
quality of carcass. A large percent- 
age of the San Joaquin lambs is market- 
ed at Los Angeles, which very often 
is a better market for choice lambs 
than San Francisco. 


Parasite Problem not Serious 

Due to the warm weather and the 
continued irrigation it was at first 
thought that intestinal parasites would 
become very serious. However, after 
eight years of experience in pasturing 
the clover the parasites have not be- 
come a menace. In the fall of the year 
when the clover becomes short there 
seems to be more trouble in this respect. 
Whenever the growers suspect parasitic 
infestations, the lambs are drenched, 
usually with the copper sulfate and 
nicotine mixture, and the parasites are 
fairly well controlled. 


Feeder Lambs in Demand 


These clover fields have furnished 
an excellent outlet for the feeder lambs 
and the commercial sheepmen of Cali- 
fornia, eastern Oregon and Nevada now 
have an excellent market for their 
feeder “end.” Furthermore, it has 
resulted in more orderly marketing in 
distributing the supply of lambs for 
the coast markets quite well through- 
out the season. Custom feeding is quite 
common and where the sheepman rents 
the feed the prevailing charge is 45 
cents per lamb per month. While this 
charge may seem excessive the returns 
in daily gains are very favorable and 
the operators find that they can handle 


lambs profitably on the clover with only 
a $1 margin above the buying price. 

The important points in pasturing 
the clover seem to be, first, to obtain 
a good thrifty 60-65 pound feeder 
lamb; second, to allow the clover to 
attain a good growth, perhaps a foot 
high; third, to fill the lambs up on grain 
hay or allow them to graze on barley 
stubble for a day or two before turning 
into the clover, particularly if the lambs 
have experienced a long haul; and 
fourth, to change the lambs frequently 
to fresh pasture. 





Rambouillet Officers 
Re-Elected 


EMBERS of the American Ram- 

bouillet Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion have retained all their officers for 
the next year. This action was taken 
at the regular meeting of the associa- 
tion which was held at San Angelo, 
Texas. J. W. Owens of San Angelo is 
president; John K. Madsen of Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah, vice president; and 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln of Marysville, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
Frank Bullard of Woodland, California 
and W. S. Alge of Arlington, Ohio, were 
also asked to serve another term. The 
holdover directors include Frank L. 
Hall of Crawford, Nebraska; D. T. 
Jones of San Angelo, Texas; W. S. 
Hansen of Collinston, Utah, and J. H. 
King of Laramie, Wyoming. 
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Famous Rambouillet 
Flock to be Sold 
At Auction 


HE dispersal sale of the Ram. 
bouillet flock of W. D. Candlanq 
and Sons at their. ranch in Mt. Plegs. 
ant, Utah, on October 5 is announced 
in the advertising section of this issye 
The history of this flock is an old 
and enviable one. Its registrations 
were among the earliest in the flock. 
book of the American Rambouillet 
Association, and its blood lines have § 
been carried around the globe by 
numerous exportations to Russia 
Japan, and South America. At home, 
Candland sheep have a record of many 
prize winnings and high sales. They 
have found their way not only into the [ 
herds of breeders and commercial § 
sheepmen, but into the flocks of colleges | 
and other educational institutions in ; 
larger numbers probably than from any J 
other Rambouillet breeder. Hi 
The Candland firm has had a con ff 
signment of rams at the National Ram 
Sale for many years and in 1935 one 
of its stud entries topped all breeds 
when it was sold at $1275 to W.S. 
Hansen. 
Candland sheep have been bred | 
consistently and continuously for size | 
and mutton conformation as well as | 
superior fleeces, and the success of the 
firm in their efforts is evidenced by 
the record outlined above. 

















A Candland . ‘pilboublinen, 
year’s West Texas Sheep Skow and Sale at Eden. 


Sold for $310. 
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J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 




















HE annual convention of the Wyo- 

ming Wool Growers Association, 
held in Lander on August 3, 4, and 5, 
attracted a large and representative 
crowd of sheepmen, who were well paid 
for their attendance by an exceptional 
= program arranged by association offic- 
s ers and the city of Lander. 


Officers Reelected 
Complete endorsement was given by 
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, |= Wyoming sheepmen to the work of the 





mH association and all officers were re- 
named by acclamation: John A. Reed 
of Kemmerer, president; Leroy Moore 
‘of Ross, vice president; and J. B. Wil- 
@ son, secretary. Likewise the position 
taken by the association on all matters 
affecting the industry was reaffirmed 
and strongly backed in the adoption 
mf policies for the coming year. 



















Association Platform 


_ The official action of the convention 
= s summarized below: 

@ Supported adequate protective tariff; op- 
posed Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act, Argen- 
tine Sanitary Convention, and further en- 
croachment of federal government upon 
states’ rights, 

Reaffirmed position on placing undue 
burdens on truck competition and modifi- 
ation of the 4th Section of the Interstate 
Oommerce Act; urged increased research 
work by federal government to develop 
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more effective methods of control for grass- 
hoppers and other injurious insects; favored 
retention by State of Wyoming of jurisdic- 
tion and control of wildlife within the state. 

Requested valuation of ranch lands for 
tax purposes be made upon basis of their 
productive value and asked that reduction 
be made in valuations, particularly where 
operation of Taylor Grazing Act had de- 
prived ranchers of use of public domain, 
which use had been considered as an element 
of value to adjacent land in valuing it for 
taxation. 

Protested increased valuation on livestock 
for tax purposes. 

Requested amendment in Federal Income 
Tax laws to permit losses incurred during 
the preceding three years to be offset against 
net profits and to eliminate the tax upon 
undistributed profits at least to the extent 
that is necessary to make good losses occur- 
ring during the preceding five years. 

Opposed any increase in charge for load- 
ing and unloading service at stockyards. 

Commended efforts of Wyoming Con- 
gressional delegation for support of fabric 
bill and urged Federal Trade Commission to 
promulgate rules requiring labeling of wool 
and part-wool fabrics to show fiber content, 
differentiating between virgin and reworked 
wool. 

Urged enactment of McCarran theft bill 
at an early date. 

Requested senatorial investigation of ac- 
tivities of Departments of Interior and Ag- 
riculture in disseminating false propaganda 
tending to create impression that western 
farmer, stockman and rancher are despoilers 
of forest and range. 

Requested Federal Land Bank to make 
available to livestock producers in the West 
loans based on their earning capacity. 

Urged the creation of a land bank district 
to serve Rocky Mountain region separate 
and apart from the farming sections of the 
Central West. 

Opposed proposal to limit number of cars 
to a train. 

Urged Congress to impose excise tax of 
three cents on imported canned meats. 

Commended chain stores for their aid in 
moving agricultural products from farm to 
consumer. 

Protested federal purchase of lands now 
on tax rolls of state. 














John A. Reed, President 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


Opposed any new form of taxation and 
offered cooperation in any program leading 
to reduction of taxes. 


Opposed encroachment by regimentation, 
regulation and subsidy to agriculture with- 
out a proportionate subsidy to the major 
producers of livestock. 

Opposed creation of new national parks 
and enlargement of existing parks. 

Opposed reduction in numbers of live- 
stock grazing on national forests and public 
domain. 

The report of the wool marketing 
committee, as adopted, approved the 
work of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in determining wool shrink- 
ages and asked that Congress appropri- 
ate sufficient funds for its adequate 
continuance; commended the work of 
the Wyoming University in helping 
wool growers to become better informed 
on the character of their wool clip; 
requested the continuation of the wool 
loan under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation with “valuations” based on 
more equitable parity prices; urged 
that growers see to it that good wool 
merchandise is readily available for 
purchase by consumers and that they 
be kept fully informed as to the quality 
of such merchandise, and that the 
National Wool Growers Association 
“adopt a Hallmark of quality and 
authorize its use on wool merchandise 
found to meet the high standards set by 
it.” 
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The lamb marketing committee 
recommended that commission men be 
urged to demand that lambs be pur- 
chased on a quality basis and the prac- 
tice of “one price alley buying” be 
discontinued; that the packer section 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act be 
transferred to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; that feeder lamb buyers write 
into their contracts a provision to de- 
duct one cent per head on all feeder 
lambs purchased and that on all direct 
range lambs killed at market two cents 
be collected, the funds to be sent to 
the National Wool Growers Association 
for special lamb advertising; and that 
collections for National Live Stock and 
Meat Board be increased to 50 cents 
per car. 

The forestry committee in its report 
approved in general the new policy of 
the Forest Service but expressed disap- 
pointment that it “has not seen fit to 
protect all existing commensurate 
preferences against any further reduc- 
tion for distribution.” The report also 
cautioned growers in working out the 
limits with forest officials to see that 
the upper limits were sufficiently high. 
The work of the Forest Service in 
range improvement was highly com- 
mended. 

The association approved the pro- 
posal of the predatory animal com- 
mittee to have the association make 
its own plans relative to predatory 
animal control, which plans will in- 
clude the payment of bounties, the em- 
ployment of trappers and cooperation 
with the Biological Survey. The ap- 
propriation of one million dollars by 
Congress to make effective the program 
of the Biological Survey is to be urged; 
also a direct appropriation of $80,000, 
half the amount to be spent in payment 
of bounties and the other half in Bio- 
logical Survey control work was recom- 
mended. The association opposed the 
use of W. P. A. funds in connection 
with predatory animal control. 


The Program 


The three-day program was an un- 
usually good one. Secretary Wilson’s 
report, which has been issued in print- 
ed form, gave the Wyoming sheepmen 
a complete picture of affairs at 
Washington and at home pertaining to 
the industry. 





President Reed gave a very sound 
discourse on such questions as taxation, 
land and water rights, wildlife problems 
and the need for better support by the 
sheepmen of their organizations. On 
this latter point, he said: 

Frequently, we hear it said that “I can 
handle any problems individually,” but if 
you have not tried it you do not know in 
this day of organization how difficult it 
really is to accomplish anything; but if you 
did not have this association and the affli- 
ation of the National Association and other 
state associations, you would soon find out. 
It would have been almost impossible this 
year for you to have shorn your sheep and 
I venture the prediction your wool price 
would have had to rise as the demand grew 
from 10 cents instead of 17 cents, with a 
like proportion on lambs. Whether or not 
we want it, we have allowed things to be- 
come so organized by class units in this 
country that we have practically eliminated 
representation by the individual. While at 
the same time as a nation we have created 
the monopoly of government and encour- 
aged monopolistic organization of classes, 
we have adopted a chameleon effect and dis- 
couraged that very thing in business, * * * 

It is for your benefit, then, that I take 
this opportunity to plead your cause and 
bespeak of you to see that your dues are 
currently paid today and that each and 
every one of you see to it that no sheepman 
in this state, large or small, fails to sharz 
that responsibility with you. 

The discussion of reciprocal trade 
agreements as handled by Fred E. 
Warren of Cheyenne, Wyoming, was 
considered one of the best of the 
convention addresses. It received the 
complete attention and approbation of 
the audience. After reviewing the 
steps that made possible the creation 
of these treaties, Mr. Warren focused 
attention on the dangers of this policy. 
He said: 

Before discussing the wisdom of the 
theory behind this new policy I want to 
call special attention to the danger inherent 
in the delegation of such vast powers over 
our business life to any government depart- 
ment or bureau. In practice the Secretary 
of State can, without consulting the Senate 
or Congress, or even a tariff commission, cut 
the tariff on any commodity as much as 50 
per cent, regardless of whether such a cut 
will or will not completely demoralize the 

industry producing that commodity. I have 
the highest regard for the present Secretary 
of State, and I believe him to be one of the 
most able and conscientious of our federal 
department heads, but after all his main job 
is to promote harmony with foreign nations. 
Neither he, nor any other man in his posi- 
tion, could be expected to know the infinite 
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details of the many industries Producing 
things upon which there is a tariff, or to 
able to estimate correctly the effect of tarig 


changes upon our business life. It is try 


that recently it has become customary 1) 
hold hearings when trade agreements ap 
pending, but the industries likely to be 
fected are not informed as to just why 
commodities are to have tariff reduction 
nor what percentage reductions are propos 
to be made. The only information ayailab\, 
before an agreement is made effective js the 
list of articles from which commodities 
to be selected to bear reductions of unds. 
closed amounts. Obviously, it is difficult, ; 


aati aa 


not impossible, for an industry to presen, f 


its case properly under such conditions, 
* * * No sooner do we digest the un. 

settling effects of one treaty than the thre 

of another disorganizes us. I submit thy 


one of the greatest enemies of prosperity is | 


business uncertainty. Yet such uncertainty | 
must be chronic so long as one man has full 
authority to alter tariffs at will, witho © 
anv supervision by the Senate or Congres, | 

Mr. Warren also maintained tha § 
trade agreements were in reality treaties [ 


and that the making of such treaties 
by the President without the advice and 
consent of the Senate was a violation 
of the Federal Constitution. 


President R. C. Rich represented 


the National Association at the conven- | 


Se ae 


sete 


tion and reviewed its activities during J 


the year. 


Other very interesting convention | 


addresses were made by 


Senator @ 


O’Mahoney and Congressman Greever; 7 


F. R. Carpenter, director of grazing; 


H. J. King, president of the Wyoming | 


Farm Bureau; Erle H. Reid, president 
of the Wyoming Governmental Re: 
search Association; W. C. Clegg 0 


Swift and Company; C. B. Denman,7 


agricultural counsel of the Nationa 


Association of Food Chains, Dr. H. D. 7 
Port of the Wyoming Livestock and > 


Sanitary Board; Governor Miller; k 7 


W. Doe of the Safeway Stores; Ralph 
B. Graham, president of the Colorado 7 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association; 7 


W. L. Dutton, chief of range manage | 


ment of the U. S. Forest Service atl 
C. E. Favre, assistant regional forest) 


of Ogden. 


The social events—special !uncheot 


and the regular dinner-dance—as 47 
ranged by the city of Lander wet] 


most enjoyable. 
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HILE the various indices of business trends continue 

to reflect improvement in general economic condi- 
tions in this country, the wool market stands out as one of 
the few markets where no upward revival has been reflected 
in the 30 days. 

As we brought out in last month’s market letter, there 
were indications that the manufacturers had ceased their 
hand-to-mouth buying policy, which had been a feature of 
their activity over the past year, and instead were buying 
heavily, apparently in anticipation of further rises in the 
wool market. However, this policy seems to have lasted 
only during July, for August was featured again by a very 
slow movement of wool with buyers purchasing just enough 
to piece out their orders on hand, which on the whole have 
been rather heavy and are reported to be sufficient to keep 
most mills in full-time operations until the first of October. 

There are other factors on which some of the blame 
can be placed for the slow August market. The fact that it 
is generally the vacation period had something to do with 
it undoubtedly. Then, too, it must be remembered during 
late June and July manufacturers had to buy heavily at once 
of raw wool to cover orders which called for the delivery 
of goods during the early fall season. Then, too, the sharp 
advance in wool values during that period >f activity un- 
doubtedly was a factor in discouraging the building up of 
heavy inventories on the part of mills. 

What wool has been sold during August has been at 
prices a little lower than those prevailing during July, as it 
was more of a forced market with the odds favoring the 
buyers rather than the sellers. On territory wools the sales 
made were generally from 1 to 3 cents per clean pound 
below July’s peak, which means that the good French 
combing fine territory wools that were selling 65 to 68 cents 
during July were selling in August from 62 to 65 cents with 
no great weight of wool selling as low as 62 cents. If it 
Was necessary for a buyer to buy any sizable amount, then 
as a general rule he had to pay 64 or 65 cents clean for what 
he wanted. This would mean that on wool shrinking around 
66 per cent the Boston price ranged from 21 to 22 cents per 
grease pound. In the case of lighter shrinking wools the 
Prices would run up as high as 23 to 24 cents in the grease 
if the wool shrank only 63 or 64 per cent, and then on the 


gg shrinking wools the prices were correspondingly 
ower, 
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Grower Owned and Operated 


In an effort to cheapen their costs buyers, especially 
topmakers, showed little more interest in fine and half blood 
semi-bright wools that could be picked up around 60 cents 
clean, which on wool shrinking 63 to 64 per cent, meant a 
grease value of 22 to 23 cents. In the case of Texas wools 
the market on the whole appeared to be relatively firmer 
than on the fine original bag territory wools. While prices 
again were slightly under the maximum paid during late 
July, yet good 12-months’ Texas wool was selling most of 
the month from 64 to 66 cents on a scoured basis, which on 
wool shrinking 63 per cent made a 24-cent grease price. 

Quotations on medium wools were largely nominal as 
the heavy weight of fleece wools purchased during July 
seemed ample to fill the requirements of most of the mills. 
Some of these fleece wools were hit a good deal harder than 
were the territory wools, but on the other hand they had 
shown a greater advance. On good combing three-eighths 
blood wool that was selling freely at 31 to 33 cents in July, 
the best market in August was on a 29 to 3l-cent, grease 
basis, and these had to be bright wools. At one time some 
of the country packed bright three-eighths and quarter 
blood wools were selling at 28 to 29 cents. There is very 
little demand for the semi-bright fleeces in the medium 
grades. What sales were made ranged from 26 to 28 cents. 
which means that their market was 2 to 3 cents per grease 
pound lower. 

While this condition was prevailing in the actual market, 
some comfort was gained from the figures released by the 
Department of Commerce on the July consumption of wool 
which showed that the consumption during that month 
totaled practically 54 million pounds of grease wool, which 
is the heaviest month since April, 1937. This is definite 
evidence that mills have started up again, and while August 
figures are not available at the moment there is every reason 
to believe they will run considerably above a year ago. 
The actual July increase was around 10 million pounds. 

Of interest also during the month was the opening of 
the Australian sales at both Sydney and Adelaide. Reports 
from that country indicate values there were anywhere from 
par to 5 per cent lower, with the cable intimating a scarcity 
of really good wools. Clearance was generally fairly satis- 
factory at these sales, which have been under way for a 
week now, with France and Germany reported as being the 
principal buyers, England following closely, and Japan just 
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buying a few lots here and there, while American manu- 
facturers have stayed out of the field as yet. 

On the basis of the last available quotations, however, 
.prices at which the wools are available are not sufficiently 
high to exert much of a bullish effect on the domestic 
market. Good topmaking wools in Australia, for example, 
are available from 45 to 48 cents delivered in bond Boston, 
which means, that foreign importing parity on these wools 
is around 73 to 76 cents. Accordingly, a definite ceiling 
has been placed on domestic values because it is most dif- 
ficult to maintain domestic values above the world price 
of wool for any but a short period of time. 

Another development that has been watched with 
considerable interest is the price resistance reported en- 
countered by the mills in their attempt to advance prices of 
finished goods. This has been reflected in the decline of 
wool top values after the goods orders for fall delivery had 
been covered. The decline in wool top prices has a direct 
bearing on the price of raw wool because top manufacturers 
purchase a very large proportion of the domestic clip. 

However, in spite of this price resistance the wool goods 
market toward the end of the month was a little more active, 
stimulated by cooler weather. It is reported that some 
clothing manufacturers were falling behind in their attempt 
to meet delivery dates and the volume moving was fairly 
encouraging. One interesting announcement was the re- 
opening of a mill making automobile fabrics, which started 
up after a long shut-down and is now operating on a three- 
shift basis. In the men’s wear market there was reported a 
good demand for gaberdine, and mills are reported as having 
sold up their production for six to eight weeks ahead. 
About the first of September it is reported mills had on their 
books about 15 million linear yards of women’s wear goods 
to be delivered within the next 30 days. 

In looking ahead one realizes that we cannot be too 
optimistic as far as any great change in domestic values is 
concerned until the price position of the foreign wools 
improves. It is true that domestically our conditions are 
much better. The latest figures on business trends re- 
flect further expansion in industrial production. The 
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merchandise retail trade, after encountering a slight slump 
during the first two weeks in August, closed the month 
strong. Steel production has continued to advance, activity 





in both the cotton and wool textile mills has increased [ 


Freight car loadings are higher, and construction contracts 
are showing a gain over last year. 

Accordingly, as far as possible consumption of th 
finished article is concerned, there is room for optimism, 
but as brought out before, prices of wool abroad will haye 
to advance before the domestic market can show any grea 
improvement. There is, however, a possibility with foreign 
values remaining at present levels for a little improvemen 
to take place. Obviously, however, should domestic many. 
facturers and dealers enter the Australian market, thei: 
increased competition at that point would undoubtedly force 
values up, which in turn would be reflected in domestic 
prices. The feeling of the wool trade in general, however. 
continues to be fairly optimistic, the thought being thai 
foreign markets are much as one might expect at the present 
moment due to the economic and political uncertainties op 
the Continent, and that as soon as that situation straightens 
out and conditions are more apparent as to the trend abroad 
we will see an improvement of both the world and domestic 
markets. 

While there have been several rumors relative to the 
Anglo-American Trade Pact there is no definite news forth- 
coming from Washington as yet. Obviously, should the 
proposed treaty not go through, or if it does not contain any 


great reduction of tariff on finished wool and woolen goods, | 


it would be a bullish factor. The general feeling is that it 


has been already fairly well discounted as a bearish factor. 


Another interesting comment is that the failure of wool 


to attain any high levels still prevents any great comming- Hi 
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ling of wool with other fibers, which, of course, tends to | 


increase the volume of wool consumption. 


With conditions such as they are, the policy of the d 


National has been to sell wool when the market was active 7 


and prices were reflecting close to foreign importing parity 
as has been the case in some of our medium wools especially. 








Consumption Prospects 
Favor Fall Outlook 
For Wool Prices 


| dgeeenesae developments in the 
domestic wool situation and mill 
consumption prospects for the last half 
of 1938 may bring further moderate 
advances in wool prices, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics announced 
on August 9. 

In its current wool situation report 
the bureau points to the sharp reduc- 
tion in stocks of finished and semi- 
finished wool goods in recent months, 
which has been followed by increased 


been passed. 


mill activity and mill sales through 
June and July. These developments 
are taken to indicate that mill con- 
sumption during the remainder of 1938 
may turn moderately upward and that 
the low in domestic wool prices has 


Supplies of wool in the United States 
in early July were considerably larger 
than on July 1 last year and in 1936. 
Stocks of finished and semifinished 
goods, however, probably were much 
smaller than on July 1 last year. 

Domestic consumption of wool for 
the first six months of 1938 was report- 
ed to be about half as large as in the 
same months last year, but the weekly 





Cc. C. C. WOOL LOANS 

Up to September 3, appraisals had 
been made on 84,841,930 pounds of 
wool by the Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation and a total of loans consum- 
mated on 38,471,518 pounds. The 
average price per greasy pound against 
loans through that date was 17.51 








cents. 
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months of 1937. 








rate of consumption in June was only © 
23 per cent below that for June 0! 7 
last year. The upward trend in the | 
past two months and the small stocks © 
of finished goods indicate that mil 7 
consumption in the last half of 1938 
may be larger than in the last s* 7 
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THE LAMB 


Chicago 

| Dehn morning broadcast will 

exert an important influence on 
the live mutton market while the north- 
western run of lambs is in swing. 
Twenty-five thousand or more will 
furnish buyers with incentive to “take 
something off”; supply recessions in- 
sure reactions. Already the “putsch” 
is on, the low spot, if not already un- 
covered, being scheduled for October. 

Despite intermittent raiding, the 
market has discredited all the forecasts 
emanating from the buying side; 
periodic spurts disclose a healthy under- 
tone that can be impaired only by 
temporary excessive numbers. Thirteen- 
dollar cattle and $9 hogs do not jibe 
with $8.50 lambs, which was the condi- 
tion as trade moved into September. 
Steers selling at the top of the lamb 
market are “not much” in the vernacu- 
lar, that being a popular price for hogs. 
Veal values at $10.50 to $11 are out 
of line with lambs, a condition attribut- 
able only to scarcity. Viewed from any 
angle, lambs are the underdogs of the 
trade. 

Fortunately, dressed trade is healthy, 
no week-end bargain sales at bankrupt 
prices have developed at the Atlantic 
seaboard and every pound of product is 
disappearing as rapidly as it can be 
cooled. On every short run, killers buy 
for numbers, grabbing second cuts of 
westerns at a discount of about $1 per 
hundred. Based on live and wholesale 
dressed cost, lamb should be popular 
with the masses. Unfortunately, final 
distributors, especially restaurant and 
hotel operators, ignore wholesale cost. 
The writer, gastronomically dependent 
on public eating houses, has had scant 
Opportunity to realize that consumers 
are getting adequate benefit of the 
depreciation compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1937. The same 
Price tabs are tacked to chops, roasts, 
and even the ubiquitous lamb stew. 
Recently he was socked a dollar for a 
miniature tureen of this appetizing pro- 
duct of culinary art, much of which 
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doubtless went for “atmosphere” plus 
the aggravating musical jargon of a jazz 
band. 

August furnished the trade with a 
series of mild surprises. It was a ser- 
rated market with sharp breaks and 
recoveries. Bewildered buyers, admon- 
ished to “get ’°em down,” threw up their 
hands when confronted with the neces- 
sity of putting something on. For one 
thing, the heavy Texas run faded; for 
another, an anticipated swarm of native 
lambs did not materialize due to exces- 
sive heat that set them back. Easy 
picking in the Middle South waned, and 
as the northwestern run swelled, killers 
went to it. Prices averaged about 50 
cents per hundred above most of the 
forecasts. As it worked out, the $9 
lamb cut a swath and with the excep- 
tion of a mid-month break, $8.50 to 
$8.75 bought the bulk of the crop, 
comprising Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho lambs. 

A false start on which top lambs 
realized $9.70, the bulk selling at $9 
to $9.40, inaugurated a break which 
was not checked until Monday of the 
second week when $8.35 was out on 
the limb, the bulk of good to choice 
lambs realizing $8 to $8.10, and aver- 
age cost dropping to $8.10 compared 
with $8.60 on the high day. During 
the first week of August, the top 
dropped from $9.25 to $8.90, bulk sel- 
ling at $8.50 to $8.90. The second 
week made an $8.75 top which went to 
$8.60 later, the bulk selling at $8.25 to 
$8.60. A reaction ensued during the 
third week, and during the final full 
week, the top went to $9.10, the bulk 
selling at $8.50 to $8.90. 





CORRECTION 


In Mr. Poole’s discussion of the 
lamb market in the August issue of 
the Wool Grower, he made the fol- 
lowing statement: “Armour is credited 
with acquiring 40,000 head (of feeder 
lambs) at $6.25@6.50.” 

Mr. Poole has been informed by 
Walter Netsch, Armour and Company’s 
sheep manager, that to date his com- 
pany has not purchased a lamb for 
winter feeding, and this correction is 
made at his request. 














In August 


A big run at Denver on the last Mon- 
day prompted a 25 to 35-cent raid on 
which $8.75 was a scratch top, no 
westerns beating $8.50, and the bulk 
selling in a range of $8.25 to $8.50. 
The following day another 25 cents was 
taken off, 50 to 60 cents in two days, 
bringing the whole market down close 
to the October low spot. Bulk of western 
lambs sold at $8.10 to $8.25; the pick 
of the crop from $8.40 to $8.50, 
Roberts Brothers of Washington mak- 
ing the high figure with 89-pounders. 
Good 82-pound westerns went at $8.25. 

Feeder supplies at Chicago were in- 
sufficient to establish a market. The 
few lambs that went to the country 
cost $7.25 to $7.85, the high figure for 
featherweights. Demand was not insis- 
tent, but every package available was 
promptly taken. Packers bought most 
of the second cuts which carried more 
weight than feeders courted. 

Yearlings sold at $8 to $8.25, a scad 
of fed Texans cashing at $5.50 to $6.50, 
killers using the product for cheap lamb 
trade. Northern bred yearlings were 
scarce and worth $7 at any time, fre- 
quently selling at $7 to $7.60 when the 
going was good. Feeders took out 
yearlings at $4.60. A handful of wethers 
sold at $4.50, the bulk of the killing 
ewes costing $3 to $3.75, the latter 
price being paid for westerns. 

Low spots for the season probably 
lie ahead. September and October are 
not usually periods of advancing prices, 
1937 having been an exception. Last 
September, fat lambs reached $11.75, 
starting from $11, broke to $9.75, 
recovering to $10.10 before the debacle, 
which carried the top price down to 
$8.75 at the year end. Repetition is 
improbable as the altitude is much 
lower than at that time. The 1937 
market pursued an erratic course over 
a period of three months, September 
to November, in sympathy with other 
branches of the market. At substan- 
tially lower levels its course will be 
reasonably stable. 

Somewhat inimical is the large crop 
of native lambs retarded by unfavor- 
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able temperatures. At the opportune 
moment to move them at the bloom 
stage, excessive heat set them back, 
and as pastures were lush, breeders 
delayed loading. Meanwhile they have 
developed frames that need covering, 
necessitating further delay. Just when 
this supply will move depends on 
weather conditions. Iowa, Missouri, 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin have 
marketed few natives at this writing. 
Kentucky and Tennessee are out, buy- 
ers on the circuit in that latitude having 
been called in. The Virginias and 
Maryland will be on the market until 
October, but the main column of mid- 
southern lambs has already gone to the 
capacious maw of the consumer. 

Montana and Wyoming have barely 
started, the first Wyoming lambs 
reaching Chicago the last week of Aug- 
ust, averaging 78 pounds and going to 
packers and shippers at $9, the highest 
figure since the first week. The main 
procession out of mountain pastures is 
scheduled for September and October. 
Present indications are that killers will 
take a large percentage of No. 2 western 
lambs. In a pinch, when forced to buy 
for numbers they will buy them 
“straight.” In fact on one occasion 
late in August at least one buyer met 
an emergency by taking everything 
including culls to “get under $9.” 
Feeders are averse to lambs weighing 
70 to 75 pounds, a distaste not sus- 
ceptible of remedy after the 1937 ex- 
perience. This means that killers will 
absorb a large percentage of the western 
run, which will be adverse to fat lamb 
prices, incidentally keeping the spread 
between feeders and fats narrow, if 
not as close as two coats of paint. Kill- 
ers complain of a surplus of rangy, low 
dressing stock. Oregon and Washing- 
ton consignments are running uneven 
with respect to condition, due to ad- 
verse weather, mainly high temper- 
atures. Notwithstanding reports of 
favorable conditions, the short end of 
the western run has graded “choice” 
on the books. Indications point to a 
surplus of medium, and a deficiency 
of choice carcasses. 

Eastern dressed markets are less er- 
ratic than usual. New York and its 
environs are, as usual, the sheepman’s 
best bet. Boston has been sloppy; 
Philadelphia, steady. Killers are con- 
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Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE 


LIVE LAMB PRICES 





Week Ended: 
Spring Lambs: 
Choice 





Good 





Medium 





Common 
Ewes: 


Good and Choice 
Common and Medium 











$ 8.48 $ 8.85 
8.11 8.49 
7.40 7.82 
6.42 6.70 
3.50 3.50 
2.62 2.62 


ees 


Sept. 3, 1938 Aug. 27,1938 Sept. 4, 1937 


$10.98 


10.26 
9.08 
8.00 


3.90 
2.80 








NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 





Spring Lamb: 
Choice—38 Ibs. down 
Good—38 Ibs. down 
Medium—All weights 
Common—All weights 














17.25 17.75 
17.35 17.25 
15.35 15.00 
13.75 13.00 


21.50 
19.90 
17.60 
15.40 





———— 





fronted with the problem of merchan- 
dising a big lamb crop, handicapped 
by a wool market that puts a load on 
the meat. Buyer’s pelt credit is but 
$1.25 per hundred, live weight of the 
animal, compared with $2 a year ago, 
which, by the way, hit packers in the 
vicinity of their wallets. A pick-up by 
wool will help lamb prices. Processors 
have no alternative but to let the mar- 
ket drift while the decks are being 
cleared of temporary surplus produc- 
tion. But for New York kosher de- 
mand, wholesale prices would be still 
lower. On that market choice spring 
lambs, 38 pounds down, are whole- 
saling at $17 to $17.50; 39 to 45 
pounds are getting the same money, 
while choice 46 to 55-pound carcasses 
are worth $16.50 to $17.50. Good 
carcasses are wholesaling at $14 to $16, 
all weights; common at $12 to $14, 
these figures representing general east- 
ern price conditions, At Chicago choice 
carcasses, similar weights, are worth 
$15 to $17, good $13 to $15, medium 
$12 to $13, and common $11 to $12, 
all weights. This condition puts lamb 
in the category of low-cost animal 
foods, $3 to $5 per hundred under pork 
loins, on a parity with veal, and below 
beef. Is the ultimate consumer getting 
full benefit? Mutton is wholesaling at 
$5.50 to $9 per hundred, the cheapest 
meat on the list. Wholesale prices 
are being promptly adjusted to hoof 
cost, declining about $2 per hundred 
during August. The processor’s prob- 


lem is to clear his rails promptly, other- 
wise congestion would be inevitable, 

What the lamb market does this side 
of November is anybody’s guess. En- 
lacking. 
Nothing edible comes out of a hog that 
is cheap except lard; beef is high, at 


couraging phases are 


not 


least to the consumer, and veal has not 


been so scarce in years. 


present wholesale cost is in strong 
competitive position, $1 to $2 lower 


Lamb at 
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than at the corresponding period of | 


1937, and several dollars under the 
lofty market before the meat strike 
debacle late last year, when choice 
carcasses selling at $24 in New York, 


took a nose dive in December to $17 


as New York kosher 
quit the market. 


‘. 


lamb __ eaters 


E. Poole 


Kansas City 
AMBS declined an even dollar in : 


August and the net 


change in 


sheep prices was small. In general, hot 


weather was a depressing 


factor. It § 
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held down demand for dressed meats © 


and caused considerable deterioration ~ 


in condition of both native and south 7 


west lambs. As very few high-altitude 9 
range lambs were offered killers welt © 
cautious about taking natives that had § 
lost the “milk bloom” and had begut 
Killers got 4 § 
sufficient supply of fresh-looking, high § 
altitude lambs at a western market !0 © 


to dry out under heat. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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HIS issue of “Big Gates on Little Hinges” is being 

written at the conclusion of the National Ram Sale, 
that for 23 years has been sponsored by the National Wool 
Growers Association. There, Joe Bush und me see the best 
sheepmen have to offer in good breeding rams. 

The ram as he is brought into the auction pen may be 
all barbered up, but the wool grower who knows his stuff 
sees the ram as he is, as he will be on the range, and makes 
his bid on the value he sees in the animal in the ring. If he 
sees the value, the price is a secondary consideration. 

The improvements good breeding has made are not so 
noticeable from year to year, but the period of nearly a 
quarter of a century of care and good breeding has brought 
a number of sheep breeds to the front that were little known 
twenty years ago. 

Joe Bush und me have often wondered where Abel got 
the flock he started with when his Father Adam lost his 
equity in his fruit ranch on the Euphrates. Moses, who 
wrote the story, did not say, but he did write that “Abel was 
a keeper of sheep, and Cain a tiller of the soil.” 

Seems like from the brief notes set down by Moses, 
that in the fall when Abel came down from the mountain 
with the sheep, Cain was putting up the third cutting of 
alfalfa. Maybe Abel was in a hurry to get to town—maybe 
Cain had been careless in fencing his stack yard—anyway, 
Abel’s sheep seems like got into Cain’s stack yards and done 
some considerable damage to Cain’s winter feed. Damage 
as Abel the sheepman saw it, none at all. Damages as Cain 
the valley farmer saw them, almost irreparable. And so 
began an argument that has come down the avenues of time 
and still continues. Sure, the argument between Cain and 
Abel came to an end when Cain rocked Abel to sleep, but 
the argument still continues whenever sheep leave a dusty 
highway for the green fields of lucerne. 

Time passed, the wool industry was carried on by 
Abram, Lot, Isaac and Jacob, Noah the flock master who 
built an “Ark on the desert” and David the herder who 
became the “Great shepherd king of the Israelites.” Great 
kingdoms were founded, great cities were built, all of which 
have long been buried under the drifting sands of the ages; 
but the wool industry and the argument of Cain, the farmer, 
and Abel, the sheepman, have carried on even though the 
wool industry has passed from the tribes of Abram to the 
Scottish clan of Mac. 

Compared to the offerings at the 23rd National Ram 
Sale, the flock of Abram must have been a crummy lot, but 
time, care and breeding have left their imprint. As far back 
as In the days when Jacob was the “Kingfish” of the sheep- 
men, the value of breeding by rule was known. 

In time, Laban, Jacob’s father-in-law, found out about 
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the value of care and good breeding too, but he found out 
too late. By the time Laban got to know the value of a good 
ram, Jacob had come to the end of his years of service, “set 
his wives and sons on camels” (animals, not cigarettes), 
and driving what had once been the major part of Laban’s 
“bankroll on the hoof” set out for “his father’s house in the 
land of Canaan” leaving Laban and his sons “on relief,”’ his 
spindled-legged gummy old ewes being clipped by CCC boys 
in a WPA shearing pen, his income, if any, tied up in an 
allotment check from the “little AAA.” 

Men who engage in the wool business have faced and 
beaten many rackets. They have survived many depres- 
sions. The market is a world market, and men engaged 
in the production of wool in all parts of the world want and 
strive for a share of that world market. 

Men engaged in the wool industry are truly pioneers. 
They have pastured their flocks on the frontier of all the 
nations of the earth, long before civilization unfurled her 
banner there. Sheep trails have followed game trails as the 
ruts of ox carts and covered wagons have in turn followed 
the sheep trails that have brought settlers to build civiliza- 
tion on the frontiers of the world. 

Even in the beginning, when historians began to write 
down the doings of men, the wool industry was a going 
business. It has continued to be an important part of the 
world’s business and will so continue as long as man has 
need of the long, fleecy fiber of the lamb, the ram and the 
range rambling ewe. 

The wool industry is an important industry and has 
need of strong men, mentally and physically strong, to battle 
the elements as men must who run their flocks in the open 
and meet the competition that men must meet who sell on 
a world market. So as it is written in Joe’s scrapbook: 

As we talk of the breeds of cattle, and plan for a higher strain, 

And double the food of the pastures, and heap up the measures of 
rain, 

ei on the wits of the nation to better the barn and the pen, 

What are we doing, my brother, to better the breeds of men? 


We boast of our Herefords and Morgans, the worth of a calf or a 
colt. 

Or scoff at the scrub and mongrel as worthy a fool or a dolt. 

We mention the prints of a rooster, and point to the ram in the pen, 

But how do we reckon the value, the worth of the children of men? 


What of our boy, have we measured his need for the coming year? 

Does our mark as his sire in his features mean less than our brand 
on a steer? 

Thoroughbred! Sure, that’s our watchword for stable and pasture 
and pen, 

But what is the word for the boys and girls that grow up in the 
homes of men? 

(As broadcast by Peter Spraynozzle). 
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WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES| 


AN INVITATION ; 
_ Chapters of the. Auxiliary whose custom it is to 
suspend meetings during the summer months are now 


interest you. 








busily engaged in formulating plans and programs for the 
coming season’s work which begins very soon. 

We have missed their familiar hand-clasp in the form 
of monthly reports and now that you will all again be meet- 
ing together in your various groups throughout the states in 
which sheep-raising is a major industry, we want to urge you 
to send us, not only reports of your monthly gathering, but 
any other news item, original poem, story, or suggestion, 
pertinent to the industry. This is your page and the more 
everyone takes a personal interest in it, the more it will 


Won’t you please accept my invitation to contribute 
something to this section, this year, and will each President 
delegate some one from her group to send in prompt and 
detailed reports of the monthly meetings? 

Best wishes trom myself and the magazine I represent, 








for an inspiring and productive Auxiliary Year. 


Your Correspondent 


Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Fruitland, Utah 


OREGON 


Morrow County Auxiliary 


The usual interesting meeting of the 
Morrow County Wool Growers Auxil- 
iary was held at Heppner, Oregon, Fri- 
day, August 6. Luncheon was served at 
The Lucas Place, with covers laid for 
nineteen. 

It was decided that the group would 
donate $25 toward the Heppner Swim- 
ming Pool, which is under way. This 
is the amount of money used annually 
for premiums for the wool exhibit 
which is held in the First National 
Bank Building during the Heppner 
Rodeo. This year it was decided not to 
have the exhibit, so the money is given 
for this purpose. 

Milton Fell of Pendleton made the 
Morrow County Auxiliary a very gener- 
ous offer on a blanket which is to be 
raffled at the State Fair at Salem, 
September 5-11. 

It was decided to purchase a blanket 
to be raffled at the Heppner Rodeo, 
August 26-28, from the Baron Woolen 
Mills of Utah. The selling of these 
tickets is in charge of Mrs. E. R. Schaf- 
fer. 


The float for the Heppner Rodeo was 
discussed by the committee, of which 
Mrs. W. H. Cleveland is chairman, 

The Auxiliary sent seven children 
to summer school at Corvallis this year 
and is justly proud of its work. Letters 
of thanks were read by Mrs. C. W. Mc 
Namer, Secretary, from Alex Thomp- 
son, who outlined the daily work, and 
from Pat O’Brien. 

Josephine Mahoney 
Corresponding Secretary 


Malheur Chapter 


The Malheur County Chapter of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association ‘held its August 
meeting at the home of the President, 
Mrs. Fred Trenkel, Ontario, Oregon, 
on the fifteenth. 

A delicious luncheon was served on 
the lawn to eighteen members and 
guests. 

The afternoon was spent in tying a 
comfort for one of the members, and 
cording wool. 

Plans were made for the exhibit at 
the Malheur County Fair to be held 
September 3-5. 
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The next meeting will be held at th [ eh 

home of Mrs. Barney Linjus at Weise, [ “ : 

Idaho, September 13. i wy 

Mrs. M.M. Joyce, ff the 

Corresponding Secretary : acqu 
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A Woman goes to the . side. 

Ram Sale” ie 

i was 

ANY of us know what a Nation | comi 

Ram Sale looks like to a may Mvatio 

from a man’s eyes; we have read about | fied 

it, and our husbands have told us about [¥a bic 

it—but how many know what it looks FF gow; 

like to a woman through a woman’ [iM oF oy 

eyes? af 3 head 

On August 23 and 24, the Nation | able 

Ram Sale was held at the Stock Yards, é 

North Salt Lake, and desiring to im- |°"" 

press my husband with the interest 1 |) thous 
take in his life’s work and be able to | 





look properly interested when he “talks 
shop” across the dinner table, I “took J 
in” the sale. 

Unlike most “sales” we women-folk 7 
attend, this one is not held in most 9 
pleasing surroundings. The approach, 9 
on a balmy day when head-winds bring 7 
whiffs of what-is-to-come to the nost- | 
rils, is a long and odorous one. Then | 
we pass the hot-dog stand, and why © 
they allow hot-dogs to be sold at 7 
Ram Sale, I don’t know. Have n0t 7 
these men of ours heard of Lamburger’ 7 


om 


Next, is the long barn, housing pel 9 


after pen of the choice rams, some pels 7 
containing as many as twenty-five, and | 
others containing the “untouchables,” 
singly, which to me, mean those prize 7 
animals with college degrees, or soit 
thing. When I think of the fur coals 
that just one of those champions would 
buy ! ! ! Now we come to the auctiod 
block. 
This noted sphere is a square (abot | 
a rod square) surrounded by roug! 
plank bleachers, except for the one et | 
where on a raised platform the nimble 
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voiced auctioneer rolls out his unceasilg © 












chatter, and, by his side, the gat] 
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wherein enter those animals consigned 
to the sale. 

In a conspicuous place a number is 
displayed, which number serves for 
identification purposes and enables 
those who have had a preview of the 
sheep to keep track of pertinent infor- 
mation they may have jotted down in 
their pamphlets. Anyone may go and 
see these animals on display prior to 
the time of the auction in order to 
acquaint themselves with their good or 


™bad points and not have to rely com- 
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pletely on what they see from the ring- 


® side. 


From my seat on the bleachers it 
was hard to tell where the bids were 
coming from and only after close obser- 


@ vation could I tell how a buyer signi- 


fied his intention of bidding or raising 


"a bid. This is not done as it is in the 


downtown store, by much loud voicing 
of opinions, but by a mere nod of the 
head or some other barely distinguish- 
able sign. It is my belief that the 
auctioneer and his helper must have a 
thousand pair of eyes because very 


little speaking was heard: outside of the 
voices of the auctioneer and his aid. 

The men around me seemed to be 
consulting their booklets whenever a 
new lot was brought in and in many 
cases there were penciled notes in the 
margins referring to the various qualli- 
ties of the animals in question. I sup- 
pose women are not the only sex who 
become nervous and rattled under fire, 
for in one or more instances I saw men 
bidding up on a pen of range rams when 
at the same time the notes in their book- 
lets clearly stated they were not the 
ones desired. (Remind your husband 
of this the next time you come home 
with a hat you don’t like.) 


When a pen of rams was brought 
into the square, it took one or 
more men to move them around, ostens- 
ibly for the purpose of giving all a 
bird’s-eye view of every part of each 
animal. I must say they were a little 
partial because some of the animals 
were dyed a mustard-looking yellow. 
As pen after pen came and went, this 
dye seemed to denote some special 
meaning or at least those without this 





paint did not have their best faces for- 
ward. So it is with us women. when 
we are not up to our best, minus make- 
up, eyebrows, etc. Every one did have 
a good hair-cut, however, and some of 
them looked so good that I am tempted | 
to look up the official trimmer-upper | 
the next time I am ready for the barber. 
I have seen worse hair-cuts on Broad- 
way and Main. 
The center of interest, and earning 
his money, whatever it may be, is the 
auctioneer. His “ambidextrous” voice 
gave out a continuous stream, a little 
more understandable than the tobacco 
auctioneer on the Lucky Strike radio 
program, and that is tops in rigmarole. 
The auctioneer’s helpers are also im- 
portant characters at the Ram Sale and 
their gentle coaxing pushed up the 
price on many a sale while they kept 
deft track of the bids at the same time. 
Well, ladies, it is time I was starting 
my dinner tonight, and whether it 
sounds like it from my explanation or 
not, the National Ram Sale is a good 
place to go. Why not try it next year? 


Your Correspondent 








HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


++ + 








I HAVE FOR SALE: 


100 YEARLING HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


- also - 


30 YEARLING SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


These rams represent choice breeding—are range raised—in good condition—and have 


been on grain since August 2. 


My rams are used by many of the leading sheepmen of this state. 


Ss. W. McCLURE 


BLISS, IDAHO 


SUFFOLK RAMS 
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Suffolk Rams 


Sired by Keeble Rams and 


out of Imported Paul Ewes. 


Yearlings and Lambs field grown and 
ready for service. Ewes all sold for 


this year. 


PINE GROVE FARMS 


Percy E. Hampton, Mgr. 
WESTMORELAND DEPOT, N. H. 











FOR SALF. 
90 YEARLING COARSE-WOOLED 
RANGE RAMS 
Phone or Write 
N. L. BROWN 
Route 4, ALBANY, Oregon 











SHEEP OUTFIT FOR SALE 
3600 EWES 


Permit for 3 summer ranges. 
20,000 acres winter range, fenced, 
to be sold and some leased. 
Fully Equipped 


Owned and operated by my husband, 
Ramon Escure, deceased, for past 25 
years. 


TERMS: CASH ONLY 


MRS. R. ESCURE 


Quincy, Washington 














CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. 


Denver, Colo. 














CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
Write us for 


carcass. 

greater profits, breed Corriedales. 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 








The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 30) 


make them indifferent buyers at other 
markets where the quality was less 
attractive. Every bunch of western 
lambs offered during the month drew 
a premium price over corresponding 
quality native lambs. 

August started with a break of 25 
to 35 cents from the July close, with a 
top of $8.75. In the next few days 
there were additional declines that re- 
duced the top to $8.25 but a one-day 
rally of 50 cents on the 9th restored an 
$8.75 price. This was followed by a 
decline that took quotations to $8 and 
under by the 15th. From that point 
there was a rally which culminated at 
$8.75 on the 24th and then another set- 
back to $8.10 on the 30th and a show- 
ing of strength on the 31st that brought 
$8.15, which compares with a $9.15 
price on the July close. 

Considering that the trade had to 
face the fact that a large supply of fat 
lambs would be available for fall 
months, and that native lambs had de- 
teriorated considerably under hot 
weather, the market was not erratic. 
The price swings were not extreme and 
demand on most market sessions was 
in good volume. 

The bulk of the supply of fat native 
and fat southwestern lambs has already 
been marketed. Some will be available 
in September but they will not domin- 
ate the supply as they did in August. 
Killers here have indicated that they 
will welcome increased offerings of 
western range lambs for the reason that 
they carry much better quality and 
condition than most of the natives 
showed over a period of the past six 
weeks. 

The August supply of mature mut- 
ton classes was comparatively large for 
the eights month of the year. Some of 
the ewe marketing was done to cut 
down breeding flocks by closer sorting 
than normal. Also there was a good 
representation of yearling classes. On 
the close yearling classes sold at $5.40 
to $6.25, or practically the same as on 
the July close. Old shorn ewes at $2 
to $3.50, late in the month, were 25 to 
35 cents under the close of the preced- 
ing month. The explanation of a nar- 
rower movement in sheep prices than in 
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lamb prices is due to the fact that the 
mature grades, shorn at the beginning 
of hot weather, improved rather thay 
deteriorated as the season advanced, 
Not enough feeding lambs arrive 
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in August to give a fair test to value the 
or to indicate the extent of the demand BP cos 
Small lots, mostly “cut-outs” from kil. M 
ers, went to the country at $6 to $7.5 8 4 
These trades are in no way related to | 
what is usually classed as the fall feed. the 
er lamb movement, which is due to star up 
in September. los 
On the basis of feed capacity the On 
Central West and corn belt have larg wil 
crops. Kansas has excellent hay, kafir na’ 
and sorghum crops, a good wheat crop, gr 
with a considerable part of the wheat at 
“low-grade,” also a fair corn crop, ani B) she 
will plant a normal acreage to winter B) bes 
wheat for pasturage. That state nov BP $6( 
has sufficient moisture to give fall. sto 
sown wheat a good start. From Kansa sale 
City eastward there is a good com B ewe 
crop and much rough feed that, if BF hig 





saved, will have to be marketed 
through livestock. This gives an ev 
cellent set-up for a broad demand for 7 
feeding lambs. These potential feeders FF 
are waiting to see what supplies and § 
prices will prevail on the market. 
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Distribution to Maintain | vio 
Price Levels = 

OUR yardstick of values for fa fy th 
lambs is set on the eastern markets, yy '@™ 
and to protect your price levels it sj ™ 
necessary that western shippers distr: 9) 1 
bute some of their choice lambs each 1 
week to the killing markets in the East Thi 
so that these prices may be reflects fy S! 
to the western markets. Reasonable "D0 
runs to all the markets will help mait 10¢ 
tain price levels throughout the seas. yy "° 
and it needs the cooperation of tl ie 
western fat lamb shipper especially thi a 
er all, 
I think that the American system an 
markets is the best in the world aul a 
many of your commission firms, std ; a 
yards, and some of the packers reali = 
that the financial condition of tt "7 
western sheepmen needs the full sup sig 


port of us all, in maintaining prices 
Chet Blake 
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St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for August were 73,317 
compared with 70,048 last month 
and 71, 756 in August a year ago. Of 
the month’s total Idaho was the largest 
contributor with 24,212, while Oregon, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Utah sent 
8,400, and 5,805 came from Texas. 
The lamb market broke a full dollar 
the first week, after which prices were 
up and down until the close, when the 
loss was $1@1.25 under a month ago. 
On the close, best westerns sold at $8, 
with others down to $7.50 and best 
natives at $7.75. Feeders were in 
good demand, with best selling largely 
at $7.50 and others $7@7.25. Aged 
sheep closed 25@50 cents lower, with 
best killing ewes late at $3.25, yearlings 
$6@6.50, and wethers $4@S. Breeding 
stock was in good demand, with most 
sales ranging from $3.50@4.75 on older 
ewes, and yearling classes $6@7 and 


higher. H. H. Madden 


Omaha 


FTER dropping sharply during 

the opening session of the month, 
fat lamb prices continued to drift lower, 
with but brief upturns, until at the 
close of August they were at levels 75 
@85 cents under the close of the pre- 
vious period. On occasions the day’s 
top dropped to $8 at which level the 
market was on about as low a basis as 
it has been at any time during the cur- 
tent year. All during the period the 
market hovered perilously near the 
year’s low point. 

Top for the month stood at $8.50. 
This price was paid on various oc- 
casions for both natives and westerns, 
though there was generally a spread of 
10@25 cents in favor of rangers. Good 
westerns and natives were both bring- 
ing $8 at the close of the period, though 
toppy range offerings were eligible 
above the $8 mark. Demand for killers 
all during the month was good and the 
outlet to order buyers, especially during 
the early part of August, showed 
considerable improvement over the cor- 
responding period of 1937. 

Receipts for the month totaled 
slightly over 217,000 head, which made 
it the largest run of the month of Aug- 
ust to come on this market since 1932. 





Great Dispersion Sale of 
CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


The Largest, One of the Oldest and Best Registered Flocks in America. 
Its Reputation Is Worldwide. It Has Won Many Cups and Prizes. 


2,500 REGISTERED BREEDING EWES 
= EWE eet Eligible to Registry 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 

at AUCTION 


The opportunity to get foundation stock of a flock whose blood has spread across the 
Western Hemisphere and around the world. Foreign governments—Russia, Japan, China, 
Mexico, Canada and South American countries—have bought CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS. 


WILL BE SOLD IN LOTS TO SUIT PURCHASER 
Mail Orders Faithfully and Promptly Filled 


OCTOBER 5, 1938 - - 2 P.M. 
SALE AT 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS RANCH 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH NELSON JOHNSON, Auctioneer 








DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
The New Rambouillet 


Noted for their smoothness, their size, and their production of long 
staple, heavy shearing wool. 


Stud Rams or Carload Lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 


DEER LODGE, MONT. 

















FOR SALE 


= Or s«- 


Lease To Right Party 


1 to 600 Young Registered 
Rambouillet Breeding Ewes, 
Mixed Ages, in good shape. 
DUKE : Delivery any time. 
“Undefeated Champion” 
Madsen Again Tops Rambouillets at National Ram Sale 


“Bingo” brought top price in Single Studs—Pen of 5 Registered Studs were 
high, and our pen of 25 Range Rams topped the sale for the 16th consecutive year. 


MADSEN SHEEP ARE IN DEMAND THE WORLD OVER 
Rams and Breeding Ewes for Sale at All Times. 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


eanteniniermimsinil 








PHONE 174 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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ATTENTION! 


CUPEUUEDOREDAGUEROUEEO OOO DTEREERERERECEEOOEEEE 
Ship or deliver your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 


and 


WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


















L065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 









BLOW-FLY 
Dehorni Docking, C. Wire Cuts, Wool 
Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose. 
Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
YOUR DEALER OR WRIT! 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., New Orleans, La. 


XSALT LAKE ¢ 
ENGRAVING / 


7/-ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 


_ NA rasocnnnnncn cocci LL. 2 

»» 158 REGENT STREET <« « 
SALT LAKE oe i 
SN a Lr 








REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 


Ui 





SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep.................. $2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool.... 3.00 

jpson’s a and Pasture 
4.00 





FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
609 MeCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 








Quality of the supplies was fair to good. 
The long end of the run was made up 
of westerns, though native lambs were 
on hand in fairly liberal numbers. The 
bulk of the westerns were of Idaho 
origin but as the month drew to a close, 
lambs from other areas were occupying 
a more prominent place in the run. 

During most of the past month wool 
prices at Boston have been weak, with 
the market gradually working a little 
lower. New business is reported slow 
as wools purchased during the last two 
months were being delivered, causing 
a decline in demand. Buyer’s needs 
lately were reported too small to give 
the market any strength. 

Feeder lambs have been in good 
demand all month and prices have held 
up well. Feeder lambs during August 
shared the decline, but in that division 
of the market the loss was limited to 
around a quarter. Prices of feeder 
lambs have scarcely ever been over a 
half-dollar under toppy fat lambs and 
frequently the difference has been as 
little as 35@40 cents. Top for August 
in the feeder lamb market was scored 
during the opening session when choice 
grades commanded $8. Towards the 
close of the period comparable grades 
were realizing $7.55@7.65. Little con- 
tracting has as yet been reported from 
the range states, there apparently being 
a deadlock between producers and 
feeders. The reluctance of commercial 
feeders to contract lambs at what might 
prove to be a high price is only natural 
after the severe losses they took dur- 
ing the last season. Despite the run 
here, which was the largest since 1932, 
the number of feeders shipped from 
this market during August was slightly 


smaller than during the previous year. 


James A. Lonsbury 





45 saddle and work horses. 


509 McCORNICK BUILDING 





NOT FOR SALE but FOR SACRIFICE 
for QUICK SALE—A COMPLETE SHEEP OUTFIT 


(Owner’s other interests reason for selling.) 


In Western Wyoming, for year round operation, 4960 acres deeded lambing range, 5000 acres 
forest lambing range, 6200 forest reserve, 7000 head private winter range, 7000 Taylor Grazing 
rights for balance year’s operation, 230-acre-ranch and pasture lands. with water and complete 
headquarters buildings, home and shearing plant. 6500 crossbred young ewes, 125 blackfaced rams, 


For further particulars and appointment to see this outfit, write at once to 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


The National Wool Grower 


Ogden 


ENG trains were unloading day 

and night, and pens swelled oyt- 
ward as over 400,000 sheep were 
brought into the Ogden market during 
the month of August when the usual 
heavy shipments out of the northwest 
sheep-producing territory moved tg 
market. The close of the month saw 
the cleaning up of many ranges and 
the rapid depletion of others. Those 
which were very nearly drained extend. 
ed over southern, western and central 
Idaho, while the sheep country over 
eastern Oregon still had a few thous. 
ands to move. The markets will look 
to eastern Idaho for quantity shipments 
and can also anticipate quite heavy 
shipments from Utah ranges. Consider- 
able numbers were received from 
southern Montana throughout the 
month and it is likely that there will 
be quantity shipments still to come 
from that state. 

Choice quality lambs closed at about 
85 cents below the top price at the close 
of July, and feeders dropped about $1 
below the July high figure to increase 
the turnover in this department. From 
$3.50, at the forepart of the month 
ewes dropped to $2.50 to $2.85 at the 
close. This compares with $3 to $4 ewes 
during July. 

Idaho shipped the bulk of the August 
receipts, or 249, 771 of the total. Ore- 
gon was in second place with 119,27! 
shipments to market; Utah next with 
38,881. California had 7,667, and Nev- 
ada 5,312, while the remainder were 
divided between Wyoming, Washington 
and Montana. The larger part of the 
receipts from Utah were trucked in 
from nearby ranges in the Wasatch 
Mountains where considerable grazing 
of livestock is carried on a few miles 
from market. 

Feeder shipments increased five fold 
over those made in July as feeders 
scrambled for their supplies of choice 
northwestern feeder lambs for their 
feed lots. Iowa led all others from the 
standpoint of feeder lambs as over 35; 
000 feeders moved out to this region 
Illinois had approximately half this 
number to arrive in second place. Mir- 
nesota received just about an equal 
number, and Kentucky, Utah, and 
Missouri took the remainder. 

D. F. Estes 
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Denver 


AT lamb prices held up fairly well 

at Denver during the month of 
August until the last few days when 
they dropped around 50 cents a 
hundredweight. Slaughter ewes sold 
generally steady throughout the month. 
Best Colorado lambs sold during the 
first week in August at around $8.50 to 
$3.90 with a top of $9. At the close 
of the month many lambs were selling 
at $8 to $8.25 and tops were going 
over the scales at $8.35. Top Idaho 
lambs sold around $8.60 to $8.65 dur- 
ing most of the month, with the few 
loads of feeder lambs offered selling 
at $7 to $7.65. 

From $2 to $3 took most of the fat 
ewes offered with an occasional sale 
up to $3.25 and better. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs at Den- 
ver totaled 392,349 head, being an in- 
crease of 40,000 over the same month 
of 1937. Colorado, Idaho, Utah and 
California showed increased shipments 
to Denver during the month with 
slight decreases from Nevada, Oregon 
and Wyoming. 

For the first eight months of 1938 
there were received at Denver 1,644,- 
623 sheep and lambs, an increase of 
4,500 compared to the same period of 
1937. Colorado contributed 654,000 
of these; Idaho 558,000; California 
§ 243,000; Oregon 76,000; Utah 46,000 
and Wyoming 43,000. Idaho furnished 
| 75 per cent of the sheep and lambs 
} received at Denver during August with 
Colorado next and Oregon third. The 
larger portion of the Colorado lambs 
came from the San Luis Valley country, 
with numerous carloads also from other 
sections, 
| Around 32,000 feeding lambs went to 

new buyers at Denver during August. 
They went out to feed lots in Colorado, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Atlantic Coast and interior Iowa 
Slaughterers purchased 77,000 fat 
lambs sold here during August. This 
was an increase of 47,000 over the 
number taken by these same interests 
in August, 1937, 

A total of 618,000 fat lambs were 
sold here to go to Atlantic Coast and 


WESTERN SHEEPMEN 


after feeding Suresheep Nibs.... WRITE.... 


The splendid vitality of lambs born in 
near zero weather, has convinced me that 
every sheep owner should keep Suresheep 
Nibs on hand. 
Walter G. Paul 
Roseburg, Oregon 


We have been feeding Suresheep Nibs, 
and we can highly recommend them. 

E. V. Wing 

Gerber, California 


We have fed your Suresheep Nibs this 
past season and are well pleased with 
the results. 

Ben W. Feige 

Occidental, California 


Suresheep Nibs are a wonderful feed. 
Wool growth was very good, lambs were 
hardy and thrifty, and the milk supply 
was fine. 

E. F. Berg 

Yakima, Washington 


Having fed Suresheep Nibs, we consider 
same to be entirely satisfactory. 

Fannie M. Budge 

Paris, Idabo 


The first ewes that lambed had insuffi- 
cient milk. We started feeding SURE- 
SHEEP NIBS and in three days the ewes 
had all the milk the lambs would take. 
SURESHEEP NIBS saved our sheep crop. 


R. T. Blakely 


Dixonville, Oregon 


I can recommend your SURESHEEP 
NIBS to any sheepman who wants quick 
results for both ewes and lambs. I am 
more than pleased. 

Jean Penen 


Canoga Park, California 


I hope others will try your Sperry’s Sheep 
Nibs and find out, as I have, that they 
are as true to quality as your Suremilk 
and other feeds. It truly produces profit 
over feed cost. 


A. L. Azevedo 
Vallejo, California 


We have never had lambs get started on 
feed easier or with less death loss—and 
the quality and finish was all we would 
expect. SURESHEEP NIBS did more 
than was claimed for it, 

L. H. Van Riper 

Buhl, Idaho 


I have used your Suresheep feed both on 
range and around lambing sheds, and 
want to say that it is among the best 
feeds I have used in either place, 

Eph Ricks 

- Sugar, Idaho 

My ewes were fed on Sperry Nibs. There 
was an unusually healthy lamb crop. 

R. C. Hoyt 

Birds Landing, California 
I used Suresheep Nibs, and found it most 


satisfactory. It does increase milk flow 
and that is what you are looking for. 


Neil R. Hamilton 
Rio Vista, California 





Facts About The Feed 


Nibs is a_ well-bal- 
anced mixture of oil meals, grains, 
mill feeds and Sperry Minerals. 


Suresheep 


A ranch test showed that Sure- 
sheep Nibs grew 100 pounds of 
lamb-weight on 15% less ration 
than the other ration tested. 


Waste reduced. Suresheep nibs 
won’t roll, and won’t dissolve in 
snow—although sheep readily 
digest them. 





fully designed, 
with rounded 


Firmly made, 
they prevent 
gulping. 


SURESHEEP NIBS 





HELPS DEVELOP BETTER LAMBS AND BETTER WOOL 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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of 1937. 


W.N. Fulton 


interior Iowa packers during the first Lamb Contracts 
eight months of the year, an increase 


of 200,000 over the number to these 
points during the same period of 1937. 


R the week ended September 3, 
the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics issued the following state- 


Lamb slaughter at Denver during ment on lamb contracting in the 
August totaled 54,700, which was an West: 
increase of 4,000 over the same number In northern Utah, a few sizable strings 
slaughtered at that point in August, of fat and feeder lambs were contracted 
1937. For the first eight months of the 
year the slaughter of lambs at Denver faces, moved at $7.40 weighed off trucks 
amounted to 277,000 head or nearly at Ogden. The feeders, consisting of about 
20,000 more than were slaughtered at & doubles averaging 63 to 64 pounds 
that point during the same eight months 


during the week. About 15 doubles of 78 
to 82-pound slaughter lambs, mostly black- 


brought $6.75 to $6.85. In southern Utah, 
a few feeder lambs mostly white-faces with 
a sprinkling of black-faces were contracted 
at $6. 






















personal. 








RITTEN WORDS cannot substitute for 
your voice. Only by telephone can you 
reach other towns and hear an immediate, 
spoken reply in return. It's fast, direct and 


Ask the long distance operator for rates 
to any points without obligation. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company 


The 
telephone 
will take 


you there now 
























Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


with “Pneumonia” complications 
1 ization and Tr is effective 
and economical with 
Franxun OVINE MIXED BACTERIN 
Contains immunizing dose of Hem.-Sep. killed cultures 
plus those of other infections in sheep. 
Price, 5¢ per dose. “Drug Store Dealers. 





Protect Your Sheep 
from Disease Losses 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Marfe ElPeso KensesCity Alliance LosAngeles Salt Lake City “ 


RANKLIN 


‘0 VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 





Get Rid of Worms 447 
with Franklin Sheep Drench Powder § 
Expels both stomach and tape worms. 


We believe this to be the finest formula known. Also 
the most economical. 200z. pkg. makes 5 gallons for 
320 sheep or 640 lambs, price $3. 10 oz.,$2. 5 oz., $1.25. 


Full line of Supplies. Send for free illustrated Sheep booklet. 
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The National Wool Grower 


Light to good rains over southern Wyp. 
ming during the week materially improved 
fall range prospects. Forward feeder lamb 
contracting, particularly for October de. 
livery was again extremely light. A bang 
of weighty black-face lambs carrying 4 {2 
end secured $6.50 for early September de. 
livery. A sizable bunch of lighter offerings 
was reported at $3.90 per head for later de. 
livery. Some trade interests report Straight 
feeders for October delivery currently offer. 
ed at $6.50 while many are reported held 
above this figure. However, buying inquiry 
for October delivery at these prices was 
indicated as narrow. Contracting by north. 
ern Colorado and western Nebraska feeders 
has been extremely light to date. Trade in 
aged ewes was also limited during the week. 
a sizable bunch or two for out of state ship. 
ment being reported at $2.25 per head. 

In California trading on lambs was at , 
low ebb during the pre-holiday week, taking 
delivery of previously contracted lambs fur. 
nishing most of the activity. No deals of 
any consequence were reported and the gen- 
eral price structure remained unchanged. In 
the ladino clover sections around Oakdale. 
lambs continued to move into slaughter 
channels when ready. The popular price of 
$7.25 f.0.b. took good to choice clover pas- 
tured lambs 80 pounds and above with 
lighter weights and less desirable kinds 
down to $6.50. The movement of lambs 
out of the north coast section is practically 
over and deliveries of previously contracted 
lambs from Modoc County continued in 4 
moderate way, contract prices in this latter 
section ranging up to $6.90 per hundred- 
weight. 


The Feeder Market 


TWO-PRONGED problem con- 

fronts lamb feeders. This bi- 
furcated dilemma is a legacy of last 
winter’s debacle, that headache remain- 
ing a sore spot with a red ring around 
it. Bankers still holding feeders’ defi- 
ciency notes have assumed a bearish 
attitude, turning down with both 
thumbs applications for loans based 
on seven-cent feeders on the range i 
striking contrast with the avidity with 
which they shelled out cash, scoop 
shovel fashion, at the corresponding 
period of 1937 when the goose was fly- 
ing high, shaving the interest one pet 
cent to get the money working. Righ! 
now they display the same activity 
a gang of WPA men on a project. 





The double-headed problem is t i. 
q a te 


placement cost and probable finality 
of the operation in a financial sense 
Sundry million lambs could be put 
contract, but western breeders, recal- 
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ling the outcome of the chimerical plan, 
will have none of it. A few middlemen 
have made contracts with feeders, al- 
though not in appreciable volume, and 
only with experts. The average farmer 
has the same chance of getting a bunch 
of lambs to feed on contract as a Jew 
to get out of Germany with his person- 
al possessions intact. 

Nothing encouraging in the forecast 
line comes from Washington, recent 
emissions, probably for consumer con- 
sumption, promising cheaper meat of 
all varieties; and while the August fat 
lamb market was equal to a more 
creditable performance than had been 
advertised, the menace of a possible 
84 cent winter market for fat lambs 
clouds the prospect. Feed is low and 
probably will be as the 57 cent govern- 
ment corn loan will not seriously in- 
fluence the open market, practical 
certainty existing that the cotton de- 
bacle will be repeated on a smaller 
scale, as old corn can be bought at 40 
to 45 cents, and early new-crop con- 
tracts have been made at 38 cents. 
In addition, the country has an in- 


» estimable quantity of grass, soy beans, 
§ hay and other roughage, not to speak 
» of oats, for which no reliable market 


exists. All this insures the cheapest 


» gains in many years. 


Packer attitude, while not expressed 


H orally, is understood. They are ap- 


prehensive of again playing the role of 
goat, put on the carpet by a coterie of 
irate feeders and requested to elucidate 


the why and wherefore. Feeders hark 


back to the collapse of late 1937, con- 
tending that “anything may happen,” 


5 an ancient trade axiom. 


After several false starts, the feeder 


® market is in a state of coma at this 


writing, the inception of September. 


a A handful of feeding lambs have left 
§ Chicago at prices ranging from $7 to 


$7.85 according to what they were, but 
late in August, country buyers’ demand 
weakened, packers taking second cuts 
of western bands around $7.25 per 


. hundred. The original proposition from 


feeding sources was a 5 to 5%4-cent 
market, but the futility of the proffer 
being sensed, nothing transpired until 
4 temporary 6 to 614-cent basis with a 
scattering trade at 7 cents, developed 
on a straight across basis. This abruptly 
closed with clam-like emphasis; at the 
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Meet Your Friends 
at the 


Hotel 


Ben Lomond 


in Ogden, 
T. E. (Ed) Utah 
FITZGERALD, Stockmen’s 
Manager Headquarters 








©Ohe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


SG 
Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath..............s:000 2.50 and up 























Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








CULLEN HOTEL 


The Family Hotel 


Meet Your Friends Here During 
The Utah State Fair 


COFFEE SHOP 


Food at Sensible Prices 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
































UTAH’S GREATEST EXPOSITION 
AND ENTERTAINMENT 


UTAH 
STATE 
FAIR 
October 1-3 


Larger, Finer Exhibits in All Departments 


Free Balloon Ascension and 
Parachute Leap Every Day 


Entertainment and Amusements for Everyone. 


State Fair Grounds, Salt Lake City 
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HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not 8 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 

Your lambs do not bring “better than the top 
price’ when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why”? 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


P. A. Anderson, Pres. J. M. Wade, Secy.-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 











MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 































SUFFOLKS 
A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 
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The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 366,000 Rambouillets Now 


on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 


















American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 





































President 

J. W. Owens Ozona, Texas 
Vice-President 

John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln............Marysville, Ohio 

Directors 

W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohiv 
Frank L. Hall Crawford,Nebr. 











...San Angelo, Texas 
Collinston, Utah 
2 ..Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard.... Woodland, Calif. 

For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 























moment feeders are in the same 
psychological attitude as the small boy 
sent for sour'milk. Told that only the 
sweet article was available, he said, 
“Tl wait ’till it sours.” 

As few feeders possess sufficient 
cash to meet the purchase price, the 
banker attitude will dominate the situa- 
tion. Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and Iowa 
banks have emphatically turned down 
the 7-cent proposition, practically 
unanimously. By some _ inscrutable 
means, the entire feeding area is talk- 
ing the same stuff. In Ohio a concert- 
ed movement has developed, evidenced 
by meetings at Fostoria, Wooster and 
other centers. Michigan has not bought 
a lamb, although as full of feed as a 
politician is surcharged with bunk. 
Trade opinion is that the market will 
develop between mid-September and 
October and that the moment trading 
basis is established, feeders will go to 
buying lambs as fast as a dog scratches 
fleas. Present conditions are in strik- 
ing contrast to the corresponding period 
of 1937 when a veritable scramble was 
in progress under the impetus of a 
high fat lamb market that crumbled 
when the corn belt had stocked up. 

An impression exists that the range 
price will hinge somewhere around 
$6.25 to $6.50, and this is conjectural. 

A year ago at this time, feeders were 
paying around $10.50 for choice lambs. 
A few sales at $7.50 to $7.85 to date 
afford no criterion of what is in the 
cards. A band of 66-pound Oregon 
lambs went out at $7.85, and a load 
of 69-pound Oregons at $7.75; the 
bulk of a small trade being done at 
$7.25 to $7.50. Feeders, insistent on 
getting away from weight, have permit- 
ted weighty second cuts to go to killers 
around $7.25. As a _ merchantable 
proposition, lambs under 70 pounds 
have faded out of the picture, killers 
realizing necessity for handling heavier 
finished lambs. 

Feeders are finicky, anxious for 
quality and to get away from weight. 
Somebody must, and eventually will, 
take plain lambs at a price, frequently 
out of line with better grades. As Bob 
Matheson once axiomatically remarked, 
“You may buy a well-bred lamb too 
high, but cannot get the common kind 
too low.” 

J. E. Poole 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut. 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. _—DETROIT, Mica, 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 





Malcolm Moncreiffe, Pres. Big Horn, Wyo, 
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American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25¢ 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 
Pres., Herhert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Director, 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric 8. MHultz, 1007 Sheridan St, 


Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 


B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Stanley Smith, Dubvis, 
Idaho; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; Carl A, 
Henkel, Mason City, Iowa; M. H. Karker, Bar 
rington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota. For booklet, address the secretary. 




















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 
Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 


Idaho 
Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
Georg Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 


e B. 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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‘ SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
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4 Forage Plants ..............--------------—"" F "0 
‘ Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding......- — oo 
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4 For Sale B 
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